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THEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM, 
Direction de Mons. LAURENT, Senior, 
ancien Directeur da Theatre Italien de Paris et de Londres. 


LUNDI, 7 MAI, 1860, 


OUVERTCRE DU 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, 


OPERAS COMIQUES, COMEDIES, VAUDEVILLES, 
axp REPERTOIRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS. 


Madame FAURE, lere Chanteuse de [Opera Comique de 
Paris. 


Madame SALMSON, lere Chanteuse du Theatre de Nantes. 

Madame LATOUCHE, lere Chanteuse Dugazon du Theatre 
de Lille. 

Mad DALIS, Ch Bouffe et des Dejazets—Opera, 
Operette et v audevilles—du Theatre d Anvers. 

Mons. ACHARD, Tenor du Theatre de Lyon. 

Mons. VRIYDAGH, Tenor du Theatre de la Haye. 

Mons. CASTELMARY, Basse du Theatre d’ Amiens. 

Mons. GEOFFROY, Tenor du Theatre des Bouffes de Paris. 

Mons. DALIS, Bouffe du Theatre Royal, d' Anvers; ler 
Sujet du Theatre de Boulogne. 

Mons. RICHARD, ler Camique Tenor Bouffe du Theatre 
d'Amiens. 


Mons. MOREAU, ler Comique Marque du Theatre de 
Bruxelles. 

Mons. VICTOR, Comique du Theatre Royal de Liege. 

Mons. GUERIN, Basse du Theatre Royal de Liege. 

Mademoiselle GUERIN, lere iagenaie’ dn Theatre du Rouen. 

Madame GUERIN, lere Amoureuse du Theatre de Liege. 

Madame BLAINVILLE, Jeune lere Coquette du Theatre 


Madame FIRMIN, lere Duegne du Theatre de Gand. 
Mons. DUBARRY, Amourenx du Theatre de Gand. 
Mons. VOYTOT, 2d Amoureux du Theatre de Versailles, 
Cuaers p'ORCHESTRE. 
Mons, BECQUIE DE PEYREVILLE, ler Violon du ‘Theatre 
Im des Italiens de Paris. 
Mons. DUVAL, ler Violon du Theatre Lyrique. 
Mons. DALIS, Regisseur General ex y ji) es des 
Theatres Royaux de Belgique. 
Un Nouveau Programme annoncera le Tableau complet de 
la Troupe. 
ler DEBUT. 


“LA PART DU DIABLE.” 
Opera Comique en 3 Actesy Musique d' ACBER. 


(QHADAME FAURE REMPLIRA LE PRINCIPAL ROLE.) 


“LE MARIAGE AUX LANTERNES. 
Operette des Bouffes Parisiens; Musique de 
Jacqugs OFFESBACK. ’ 
S'addreaser r la location des Loges et des Stalles & Mr. 
MITCHELL, Bond Street. 
Prix des Places.—Private Boxes, £1 ls, 6d., £2 2s., and 
£3 30. Stalls, 6s. Dress Circle, 4s. Second Circle, 3s. 
Pit, 23. Gallery, 1s. 








LOUIS BLANC’S LECTURES at the 

¢ Marylebone Literary Institution, on the “Salons” of 

Paris in the 18th Century, “ Love, Philosophy,” will be 

delivered on the WEDNESDAY Evesixes, May 9 and: 16. 
To commence each Evening at Eight o’Clock. 

Reserved Seata, 5s.; Area and Gallery, 2s. 6d.. Tickets 

may be obtained and Reserved Seats secured, by early 

ion to the 8 'y, at the Institution, 17, Edward 

Street, Portman Square; and at Mr. Sams’ Royal Library, 1, 

St. Jamea’s Street. 








THE LATE SIR WILLIAM ROSS, R.A. 


A*. EXHIBITION of the WORKS of this 
ARTIST is now OPEN at the SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. Admission, One Shilling. 
The Exhibition will CLOSF. on the 31st May. 
P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 

COLOURS.—The FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHI- 

BITION is now OPEN at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL 
EAST (close to the National Gallery), from Nine titi Dusk. 


Admittanee, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 








EXHIBITION of theS¢ \CIET Y ‘of BRI’ rT ISH 
ARTISTS, Incorporated by Royal Charter.— The 

THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 

SOCIETY is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admit- 

tance Ts. 

T. ROBERTS, Secret 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ‘ Ce 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
+1 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET. 


PaTrox—ILR.H. Tue Prixce Coysorr. 


Now OPEN from Nine till Six, and on TUESDAY EVEN- 
INGS, a Seven o'clock, for the LECTURES. Admission, 
One Shilling. Apply at the Galleries for List of Lectures 
by Professor me pe ok R. Kerr, te J. H. Parker, Esq. 
(of Oxford) ; E. Street, Eat E. B. Lamb, Esq. ; the 
Rev. Machexade “Walcott, RP. 
The Half-Crown Season 
Exhibition, and to all the Lectures. 


JAS FERGUSSON, F.RAS. 

20, Langham Place. 
JAS. EDMISTON, F.R.S.B.A., ¢ Hom. Sees, 
Crown Court, Old Broad Street. j “ 





OYAL LITERARY FUND. — The 

SEVENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
CORPORATION wilt take place’in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 16th of May. 


The LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAVIDS ‘in the Chair. 
FIRST LIST OF STEWAEDS. _ 


Sir Archiba'd Alison, Bart, D.C.L. 
ick Ben’ r, Esq. 
Henry G. Bohn, 
Sir John Boileau, , % F.B.S., Y.P.RS.L. 
Thomas Brown, 
Rey. Professor a H. Browne, B.D, 
George Chamber: 
Hugh C. E. Childers, Esq. L» BLP. 
aes. Bally Cobbold, M.A: 
illiam Conlson,-Esq. 
bpmsor Heneage Dering, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Dungannon. 
Right Hon. Lord Egerton of Tatton. 
George Edward Eyre, Esq., M.A, F.G.S. 
Robert N. Fowler, ben ™ cs F.R.G.S. 
George Grote, Esq., F.R 
James Lempriere ae all Esq., M.A. 
Sir John Hanmer, Bart., M.P. 
Philip Charles Hardwick, Esq., M.R.S.L, 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Hill. 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 
John Jervis, Esq., M.A., M.R.S.L. 
Rev. Francis Jeune, D.C.L., Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 
William Longman, Esq. 
John Robinson M‘Clean, Esq., C.E. 
Rey. Professor Mansell, M.A. 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
dobn Lothrop Motley, Esq. 
Captain Sherrard Osborn, R.N. 
John Henry Philipps, Esq.; M.P. 
Rev. G. BF. tag Ore 
Rey. Henry J. Rose, B. 
James Anderson Rose, boa, M.R.S.L, 
David Rowland, 
Rey. C. B. Pearson, M.A., M_R.S.L. 
Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Dr, Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D, 
Rev. Professor Selwyn, D.D. 
George Stovin Venables, Esq... 
Rev. J. Selby Watson, M_A., M.R.S.L. 
Rey. Robert Whiston, M/A. 
Rey. Chancellor Williams, M.A. 


Tickets, 21s. each, may he obtained from the Stewards, 
and from’the Secretary, at4, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C.. 
to which the Office of the Corporation is now Removed from 
73, Great Russell Street. 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


R. EDWARD PICK, late Lecturer in 
the Universities of Vienna, Heidelbe: , Leipzig, and 
Paris, will repeat his LECTURE, deliver: "at the Oxford 
University and at Mr. Russell Gurney’s, on MEMORY and 
the RAPIONAL MEANS OF IMPROVING IT, at 
WILLIS'S Seay Kixe Street, Sr. James's, on 
MONDAY, MAY 7, at Three o'clock, 


R. Somca TON MILNES, Esgq., M.P., in the Chair. 





Reserved Seats, 3s.; Unreserved, 2s.: Area, Is.: at Messrs. 
Hatchard and_Co., 187, Piccadilly; Mr. Booth, 307, Regent 
Street; at W iMis’s Rooms, and at 3, Old Quebec Street, 
Portman Square. 





M*. SAMUEL CLARE respectfully invites 
the nobility, gentry, and architects to honour him with 
a visit, to inspect the magnificent RENAISSANCE SCREEN, 
from the Church of St. Luke, Cremona, carved“ by ‘Anitonio 
Maria Viani, called Vianino, School of Campi, Cremona, 
1582. Clare’s Gallery of Ancient Furniture, Curiosities, 
Armour, &c., lla, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





HENRY PRATT, Manager. 


Ra 4 





HE NEW SOCIETY of: PAINTERS «ir 
WATER LOURS. — THE Rebel t. IXTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is 

their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St Jann’ Palace” Admis- 

sion, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d.: Season Tickets, 5s. ° 


JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall.—The 
¥ forthe EXHIBITION and SALE of the 






ISTS is DAILY, from 
Ten till Five, and on SATURDAY, MAY 12th. 
Admission, Is.; Catalogue, + 35) eumeeie 





eth ING ‘CLASSES FOR LADIES.— 

EE BRIDELL'S CLASSES for STUDY from 
the Livis ING MODEL have COMMENCED for the Season. 
The Living Model sits in the picturesque © . ine 
Italian, French, and Arab Peasantry. [ ‘in Draw- 
ing, Painting, and Anatomy. a. 


3, Sussex Place, Regent's Park. 


ME: and MRS. GERMAN Sant, re et 
EVENING (except Ao song Are eight ; Thursday” 


SOUR HOME CIRCUIT and" SEACSID STUpies 
“OU 0 CUIT” an *SEA-S E 

introducing a eats = and i 

from real life, racteristic songs, at ‘the ROYAL 
“GALLERY of ILLUSTE ATION, 14, ce Street. ad 








nights of Sally Skeggs.—Admission, 1s, sand 
cured at the gallery; and wyyeeins Beaig, 
=, ee: 


FULLIEN FUND. 


Committe: Room—i0, NEW BOND STREET. 


Tec Commitree of the JULLIEN FUND;* 
anlar are ation ars an aaa 
and others, inembers of 


an ca be rte from want only by the Lind aid 
who appreciate the great services rendered by £ 
to the cause of the musical okucntiinr’ 
‘the English people. 





prompt and liberal ehattions ts: ts the 

enable them.to do some justice to the memory 

fant at the'same time adequate relief to his bereerel 
family. 


' COMMITTEE For the DISTRIBUTION of the IULLIES, 
Mr. John Mitchell. Mr. W. Duncan Dayison. ~ 
Mr. W. R. Santis. Mr. Jules: 4 
Mr. Thomas Chappell. Mr. A. Blume 

Honorary Treasurers. 
Mr. John Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street. 
Mr. T. Chappell;-50, New Bond Street. 
Mr. W. R> Sams>1, St. James's Street. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand.’ 
Heywood, Kennards & Co., Lombard Street. 
London and County Bank, Hanover Square. 
Who, as well as the Honorary Treasurers, have Sadly, 
consented to receive Subscriptions. ' 


April 25th, 1860. 





HE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
From and after this date, the LITBRARY GAZETTE 
will be Published at , 
4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., 
Where it is requested all. Advertisements and Ovaaiitinica- 
tions will hereafter be addressed. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
(\LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
IFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EsTaB.isHep 1824. 


All persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale 
before June 30th, 1860, will be entitled at the nert Bonus to 
one year's additional share of profits over later Assurers. 
Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal cat be obtained of 
any of the Society's Agents, or of 


Georc:e Ccrcrierz, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 





GEORGE NICOL, Sectetary == : 





The Committee confiden: confidently apecal-te teat 
which their countrymen ‘are ‘listinguished, te 


~ a iy Z 
2 enact MR UT MSO DOR PLP " 


tee erate ereemverents: Lemna 
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BOTANICAL AND FLORAL. 


oS 
> 





HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA; 


A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to, or Naturalised in, the 
British Isles. For the Use of Amateurs and Beginners. 12s. 


By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.S. 





THE FLORAL MAGAZINE, 


Comprising FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., Secretary to the Floral Committee of the 
Horticultural Society. The Drawings by W. FITCH. 


No. I. Four Coloured Plates. 2s. 6d. 





IL. 


THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 


Comprising the PLANTS of the ROYAL GARDENS of KEW, and of other BOTANICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, D.C.L., F.R.S. The Drawings by W. FITCH. 


No. 185. Six Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. Crown 8vo., Cloth, 10s. 6d 


"? 


THE QUEEN’S PARDON. 


By MARY EYRE. 





Tlustrations. Crown 8vo., Cloth, 10s. 6d., 


THE SEVEN SISTERS OF SLEEP. 
A POPULAR HISTORY of the SEVEN PREVAILING NARCOTICS of the WORLD. 
By M. C. COOKE. 





Feap. 8vo., Cloth, 3s. 6d., 


TINSEL OR GOLD; 


A FIRESIDE STORY. By J. VEREY. 





LONDON : JAMES BLACKWOOD, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


“13, Great Marrsoroven STREET 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The LIFE and TIMES of GEORGE 

DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. From and Authentic 
Sources. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of “The Life of the 
Duchess of Marlborough,” &c. 3 vols, with Portrait. 
31s. 6d. 

“A very valuable and charming work.”"—Post. 

“These volames will increase the well-carned reputation 
of their clever and popular author. The story of the royal 
favourite’s career is told by Mrs. Thomson very honestly, 
and is enriched abundantly with curious and entertaining 
details drawn from the familiar letters of the time, and the 
memorials of the State Paper Office, of which a full publica- 
tion ismow made-for the first time. Labour and pains have, 
indeed, been well spent upon volumes that produce their 
evidence so fairly, and are written so agreeably as these.” — 
Examiner. 


A JOURNEY on a PLANK from KIEV to EAUX- 
BONNES, 1859. By LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 
2 vols., Dlustrations, 21s. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

sions of Life in the Roman States and Sardinia during a 
Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G. GRETTON. 2 vols. 
21s. 

“Mrs. Gretton’s book is timely, life-like, and for every 
reason to be ded. It is impossible to close the 
book without liking the writer as well as the subject. The 
volumes are engaging, because real.”—Atheneeum, 


HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY IV., King 
of FRANCE and NAVARRE. From numerous original 
sources. By MISS FREER, Author of “ The Lives of 
Marguerite d'Angouléme, Elizabeth de Valois, Henry 
IIL,” &c. 2 vols., Portraits, 21s. bound. 

“To become the chronicler of such a reign as that of 
Henry the Fourth was no mean task, and Miss Freer has 
accomplished it with singular good taste, good sense, and 
vigour. The story never flags. Our authoress is always 
faithful, accurate, and intelligent. Her style is good, and 
her subject abounds with iuterest for every student of his- 
tory.” —Herald. 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, with the 
Narrative of a Resid in M bi By LYONS. 
M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S., late British Consul at Mozambique. 
2 vols., Map and Lilustrations, 21s, 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND OF THE COURT of ENGLAND. By FOLKE- 
STONE WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S., &. 3 vols., with fine 
Portraits, 31s. 6d. {Just ready. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming Volume X-. 
of Hurst anp Biackerr’s Stanparp Lrorary of 
CHEAP EDITIONS of Popular MopERN Works. 

“A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, 
and most welcome to those who have a love for the best 
kinds of reading.” —Examiner. 








Volumes also published in this Series, 5s. each :— 


Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent and the Cross. 

Nathalie, by Julia Kavanagh. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
Adam Graeme of Mossgray. 

Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 

Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes. 
9. A Life for a Life. 


PA HMAP SN o 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. By the Author 


of, ‘‘ One-and-Twenty,” “ Wildflower,” &c. 3 vo!s. 
“In every respect an excellent novel. The interest is un- 
ing.” —Chronicle. 


“There is much careful character-painting in this novel, 
and the satire upon fraud and worldliness is everywhere 
genial, and with a hearty appreciation of the right as well as 
wrong that is to be found in the world.”"—Examiner. 


MARY BERTRAND. By Francis Meredith. 3 
vols. 
WOMAN’S TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. 
MRS. RALPH DUTTON. 3 vols. 
* A first-rate novel.”"—John Bull. 
| STRETTON OF RINGWOOD CHACE. 
“A novel which will find many admirers.” —Observer. 
THE CURATES of RIVERSDALE: Recollections 
in the LIFE of a CLERGYMAN. Writen by HIM- 
SELF. Dedicated to the Duke of Manchester. 3 vols. 





(Just ready. 
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IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BE ALE ym 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 
and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 


ARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 

Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 


URLINE,” Mr. V. Wattacr’s New 
Grand Opera, performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent Garden. ALL the VOCAL MUSIC; also, arrange- 
ments of “LURLENE” as SOLOS and DUETS for the 
Pianoforte, by Caticott, Osporng, FAVARGER, BENEDICT, 
Kuue, and Bersiey RicHarps. 
Cramer, Beate, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


U RLINE.”—tThe following are the 
favourite PIECES in WALLACE’S New and Suc- 
cesful OPERA, “ LURLINE” :— 

“ Under a Spreading Coral,” “Take this Cup of Sparkling 
Wine,” “‘ Flow on, oh, Silver Rhine,” *“‘ When the Night 
Winds,” “Sweet Spirit, hear my Prayer,” 
Pyne. 

“* Gentle Troubadour,” sung by Miss Pilling. 

“ Our Bark in Moonlight Beaming,” 
my Dreamy Gaze,” “The Chimes of Home,” 
Harrison. 

“A Father's Love,” “Love, Transient Passion,” 
Mr. Santley. 











sung by Mr, 


BEALE, | 


sung by Miss | 
“ Sweet form that on 


surg by | 


HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 128 pages, and 88 cuts, for 12 
stamps. 
| Apply direct to W. 
London, W. 


Atrorp Lioyp, Pertland Road, 





TO BOOK BUYERS. 
Just published, 
A CATALOGUE cf 380 Pages, containing 


5,857 Articles, the rarest of which date from 1479 to 

1603, the end of the reign of QUEEN ELIZABETH, which 
period, both as regards this and other countries, is very 
particularly illustrated ; later, the reigns of JAMES I. 
| Both CHARLES'S, including the USURPATION, have 
many curious articles, and a most singularly rare, and, in 
many instances, UNIQUE Collection of BROADSIDES, 
relating to the Great Duke of Marlborough.and other Cele- 
brities of the time of Queen Anne; added are a few AUTO- 
RAPHS, and a Collection of PORTRAITS. 
Book buyers desirous of possessing this Catalogue will be 

pleased either to send for it, or forward their addresses, with 
| four penny stamps, to Mr. Jeans, Bookseller, White Lion 
Street, Norwich. 


~ 





Just published, Second Edition, price 5s.; handsomely bound 
in morocco, fcr presentation, 10s. 


HE BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 

“The selection is a very good one, and has the advantage 
of not only giving the name of the author of each passage 
| quoted, but also its precise place in his works.”—.Notes and 
(Queries. 





Cramer, BEALE, and Co., 291, Regent Street. London: Wuairtraker and Co. 
URLINE by WAL - - - E. HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
D’ Albert’s Polka, from Lurline.............. ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 





D’Albert’s Quadrilles, from Lurline .... . "Od. 

D’ Albert's Waltzes, from Lurline............ 48. Od. 

Coote’s Troubadour Waltz, from Lurline.. 48. 0d. 

Coote’s Quadrilles, from Larline.............. 48. Od. 
Solos or Ducte—Mnetrated. 


London: Cramer, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent Streat. 





SAUCES.—CONNOISEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 
[*4 & PERRINS’ “ WORCESTERSHIRE 


‘ SAUCE” one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, 
Joints, and Game. The large and increasing demand has 
caused unprincipled traders to manufacture a spurious arti- 
cle; but the “ GENUINE” all bear Lea and Perrins’ name 
on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 

Sold by Crossr and BLacKkWELL, London, and all respect- 
able Oilmen and Grocers. 

Sole Manufacturers— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 


the only Starch used in her Majesty’s Laundry, and as 
some unprincipled parties are now making and offering for 
sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 
all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 
the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 





" 





BEWARE 
OF SPURIOUS AND ca age COMPOUNDS 
SOLD IN IMITATIO 
R. J. COLLIS BROW NE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.—Certain dishonest and unprincipled Chemists 
piratically apply this name to worthless compounds—a name 
invented and applied by Dr. J. C. Browne, M.R.C.S. (er 
Army Medical Staff), to his great discovery, which is so 
extraordinarily curative in Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, 
Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Headaches, Hysteria, Diarrheea, 
and Diptheria. To Families, Invalids, and Travellers it is 
indispensable, and medical authority pronounces it invalu- 
able, As a proof of its efficacy, a few extracts from numer- 
ous Testimonials by Physicians and surgeons are given :— 

From W. Vesalius Pettigrew, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiology at 
St. George’s School of Medicine :—‘ I have no hesitation in 
stating, after a fair trial of Chiorodyne, that I have never 
met with any medicine so efficacious as an antispasmodic 
and sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthma, 
diarrhea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied 
with the results.” 

From Dr. M‘Millan, of New Galway, Scotland :—“ I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

Dr. Lee Hogg says :—‘* The more I use it the more satisfied 
am 7 of its great usefulness.” 

Dr. M‘Grigor Croit, late Army Staff, says :—“‘ It is a most 
invaluable medicine.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcatta :—“ Two doses 
completely cured me of diarrhea.” 

From C. V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham:—‘“ As an 
astringent in severe diarrhea, and an antispasmodic in colic 
with cramps in the abdomen, the relief isinstantaneous. As 
a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloreux, its effects were 
very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it 
extremely valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
i and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 

Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London; or sent car- 
riage-free on receipt of stamps or Post-office order, and with 
Professional Testimonials enclosed. None without 
the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” engraved 
on the Government Stamry, 











JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 
circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460. 


] ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Joun Bexxett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 


*XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
being the recorded experience of 50 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., 
No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London, W.C —Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight Even- 
ing. 











WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inesti- 
mable value in Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath pure 
and fragrant. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes 
spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.—Price 
2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 

This Royally-patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts 
the most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, 
eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, 
produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a softness and 
delicacy of Skin.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

Caction.—The only genuine of each bears the name of 
“ROWLANDS preceding that of the Article on the 
Wrapper or Label. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations. 





Just Published, the 140th Thousand, Price Is., 
from the Author, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSE and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour ; being a Medi- 
eal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 

* The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
March 27, 1856. 

“* We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.”"—Sun, Evening Paper. 


post free, 














SILKS EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 
JEW SPRING GOODS AT HALF 
a PRICE.— Immediate and unreserved Sale of the 
Spring and Summer Stock of Ellis, Sandeman, and Rogitre, 
which has been kept in the bonded warehouses waiting 
the Government arr it on the ratifi- 
cation of the Commercial Treaty with France, and has 
now been cleared under the New Tariff, duty free. 
This reduction, together with the enormous discount, 
amounting tono less than 54} per cent. from cost at 
which the whole stock was purchased by Messrs. OTT 
BROTHERS «& CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard, will 
ensure to every purchaser the unasual advantage of the real 
value of One Sovereign for és. 6d. The entire stock of the 
above bankrupts, consisting of silks, shawls, mantles, dress 
fabrics, mohairs, reps, droguets, gloves, hesiery, lace, ribbons, 
jewellery, ornaments, &c., together with an immense stock 
of Irish linens, sheetings, towellings, long-cloths, prints, 
flannels, petticoats, a portion of which have been cut from 
the looms to facilitate the realisation of the estate by the 
Assignees, will be submitted on MONDAY and the three 
following days, withont reserve, at 61 and 62, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. Large consumers, hotel proprietors, and others 
will save 13s. 6d. in the pound by purchasing from the fol- 
lowing lots. Thus every customer for és. 64. realising the 
net cost worth of One Sovercign: Black Silks Catalogue, 
Duty Free and Discount off.—200 pieces black gros ‘de 
Naples, 2s, 44d. per yard, well worth 3s. 6d. 110 pieces 
double twisted, glossy and warranted pure, 2s. 64d. per yard, 
worth 4s. 4d. 57 pieces treble ducape, endless in wear, 
2s. 93d., worth 4s. 64. per yard. 200 dress lengths, 12 yards 
for 1 guinea, worth double. Several hundred robes in rich 
giacé ducape, very stout and handsome, 1/. 5s. 6d., warranted’ 
value 50s. 347 magnificent black Lyons glacé robes, fast 
dyes, cost bankrupts 37. Js., will he cleared out at 1} guineas. 
A large parcel of pare Italian floss-silk robes, stout, rich, 
and exceedingly handsome, are all marked 2. the long robe 
of 12 ells; these goods are cheap at 4 47 pieces of 
the richest French glacé silks, of une qua ‘lied brightness and 
lustre, thick, full, and soft, warranted not to split, 3s. 6d. per 
yard, worth 7s. 6d. 190 dress pieces of rich black moire an- 
tique, warranted all pure silk, cost bankrupts 5/. 10s, have 
been marked the low price of 2. 188. 6d. for nine 
double width. 10 pieces rich brocaded ditto, 3$ guineas the 
full robe, are worthy of special notice. A large lot of black 
silk flouncings with trimmings complete, with Bayadtre 
satin stripes, handsome and good, are all marked 12, 5s. 6d. ; 
these are decided bargains. 590 rich broad fiounced silk 
robes, variously rich in detail, cost bankrupts 42, will be 
cleared at 2} guineas. 310 richest broché bar, and figured 
two — robes, down in the catalogue at 90s., for 
3 guine Several hundred superb and costly black silk 
robes, vali suited to ladies of rank, will be sold for 
4 guineas each, worth from 8 to 12 guineas. Coloured and 
other Silks, Duty free and Discount off.—200 dr small 
fancy checked silks, 19s. ld. the robe, original cost 27. 30 
pieces superior Piccolomini bars, all at 1/. 4s. 6¢., worth 50s. 
1,500 plain glacé, broché, plaid, chen¢, French reps, and 
other silks various, have been marked at 2/7. the full robe; 
these goods could not be bought in the usual course of busi- 
ness under 5%. A grand selection in Paris fancy such 
as Poult de Soies, gros de Naples, glace, chené, flounced 
silks, moire antique, and other robes, the newest styles and 
colours, rich qualities, in excellent taste and condition, cost 
61, may be picked from at 2/. 18s. Gd. 400 evening 
dinner silks, various, estimated at 3/. 10s., reduced to 11, Lis. 6d. 
for 12 ells. A large lot of rich reps, taffetas, in bright 
colours, marked 1. 18s. 6d, are worth double.  Superi 
Lyons brocaded silk robes, all colours, in the purest and 
most graceful arrangements, down in the catalogue at 71, 
may be had at 3} guineas. Real Irish poplins, in the richest 
tartan and fancy plaids, original price 44, reduced to 22 5s. 
110 rich moire antiques of best quality, the water magnifi- 
cently defined, colours perfection, at 34 guineas the full robe; 
these superb productions are only occasionally to be obtained 
even at the highest prices. A considerable parcel of cheek 
glacé silks, suitable for evening wear, bright and glossy, 
ls. 63d. per yard. 500 garment silks, in checked, striped, and 
diagonal patterns, cost bankrupts 45s., for One Sovereign the 
robe. 300 pieces, 1s. ilid. per yard, wide width, worth 27. 
the robe. 94 pieces of handsome silk reps, treble shaded 
glacé Levantine silks, all at 2s. Gjd. per yard, estimated value 
5s. 2d. 140 dresses in the new rifle stripes, 1/. 3s. 6d. the 
robe, worth 25s. 54 pieces of rich silk droguets, 1} guineas 
the long robe of 12 ells, really worth 70s. 210 diagonal gros 
d'Afriques, 2 guineas, worth at least 903. 810 new Paris. 
shapes, in glacé silks, mantles, duty free, worth 32. each, are 
all marked 11. ls. 570 French mantles of e xquisite taste and 
very rich in quality, have been marked 1} each, 
many amongst them containing 12 yards of wide width glacé, 
and are really worth 4/. to 5/. The superb and costly Stock 
in Trade of a general Mourning Establishment at half-price. 
Patterns post free—Messrs. AMOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
61 and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


TRADE kN MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa- 
your for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE; all 
the uses of the finest arrowroot, and especially suited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

BROWN and POLSON, 
Mannufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 
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This day is published, price 10s. 6d., 8vo., 


HILOLOGICAL, ETHNOGRAPHICAL, 
and OTHER ESSAYS. By RG. LATHAM, MD., 
F.RS., &. dc. 


Witu1ams and Norcare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 7s. 6d., 8vo., cloth (published at 12s.), 


MANUAL of BUDHISM in its MODERN 
DEVELOPMENT. Translated from Cingalese MSS. 
by the Rev. R. SPENCE HARDY. 


Also, by the same Author, price 7s. 6d., 8vo. (published 
at 12s.), 


EASTERN MONACHISM: An Account 
of the Origin, Laws, Discipline, Sacred Writings, &c. &c., of 
the Order of Mendicants founded by Gotama Budha. With 
References, throughout, to the kindred Usages and Institu- 
tions of the Western Fraternities and other Ascetics. 


*,* The Advertisers haying just purchased the entire 
remainder of these two works by Mr. Spence Hardy, offer an 
opportunity of purchasing them at the above very reduced 
price. 


WuuiaMs and Norcare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Reduced to 8s., 8yo., cloth (published at 16s.), 


PIODEEN POETS and POETRY of 
SPAIN. By the late JAMES KENNEDY, Esq. Con- 

an Essay on Spanish Poetry, Ancient arid Modern; 
with Biographical Memoirs and Specimens of the Works of 
the fol!owing Authors, viz. :—Jovellanos, Iriarte, Melendez 
Valdes, L. Moratin, Arriaza, Martinez de la Rosa, the Duke 
de Riyas, Breton de los Herreros, Heredia, Espronceda, 
Zorilla. 


Wruams and Norcare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh. 





Just published, price 10s. 6d., 8vo., cloth boards, 


HE SAILOR’S HORN-BOOK for the 
LAW of STORMS: A Practical Exposition of the 
Theory of the LAW of STORMS, and its Uses to Mariners 
in all parts of the World; shown by Transparent Storm 
Cards and Useful Lessons. With Charts and Diagrams. By 
HENRY PIDDINGTON, late President of Marine Courts, 
Galeutta. Third Edition, enlarged and improved. 


By the same Author, price 7s., 8vo, 
CONVERSATIONS about HURRICANES, for 
the Use of Plain Sailors. 


Wuuiams and Noreate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, Sonth Frederick Street, Edin- 
bargh. 





Jusi published in English, price 4s., 8vo., cloth, 


HE LITERARY HISTORY OF} 


GERMANY, from the Earliest Period to the Com- 
mencement of the Nimeteenth Century. By GUSTAV 
SOLLING, R.M. Academy, Woolwich. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“ An excellent critical summary. The English is remark- 
ably pure and flexible.”"—Athenrum, January 7th. 

“One of the beat digests of the literary history of Ger- 
many that we remember to have seen. We cordially reeom- 
mend it to our readers as a work of a highly interesting and 
instructive character.”—Literary Gazette, January 21st. 

:“ This work evinces on the part of the author considerable 
literary taste and ability. Luther's sermon, given in 
extenso (with a lincar translation), is admirably character- 
istic of the great reformer, and well worth the price of the 
volume.” —Critic, January 28th. 


“ This work, containing a considerable amount of infor- | 


mation, will be welcomed by a rapidly-increasing class, the 
Eaglish student of Teutonic literature. "—Spectator, Febraary 
18th. 


“Acceptable and useful to students.”“—Notes and Queries, 
February 18th. 

“A work useful to English students. The essays on the 
ancient epics, Minne and Meistersiinger, on Luther, and on 


the popular ballads, contain in a convenient form much | 


information.”-— Westminster Review, April. 

** Mr. Solling’s work contains the best short summary of 
the history of German literature up to the time of the 
Reformation that is to be found in English.”"—Zxraminer, 
March 31st. 


Witu1aMs and Norcate, London and Edinburgh. 





[HE SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE.—No, V, 
for MAY, Price 6d., Contains— 


The Threefold Development of Spiritualism. By William 
Howitt. 
‘The Duchess of St. Alban’s a Spiritualist. 
Remarkable Spirit Manifestation. By S, C. Hall. 
Spiritualism in the Church of England. 
Force of a Fact. 

M. Louis Blane on the Marvellous. 
Can Force Create Matter? By Dr. Ashburner. 
Light and Colour. By Dr. 1. G. Child. 

London: F. Pirmax, 20, Paternoster Row. 


This day, in 2 Vols., price 10s, 6d., cloth; 
ALPHA AND OMEGA. _ A Series of Scrip- 


ture Studies, forming a History of the Past Events and 
Characters in Scripture. By GEORGE GILFILLAN, 
Author of “ The Bards of the Bible,” &c. 


Artucer Hat, Virtve and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


‘OVERNMENT UPON FIRST 

PRINCIPLES. Illustrated Analogiecally, Historically, 

and Statistically. By Jxo.Grossmitu. All Denominations 

Modern and Ancient Constitutions carefully examined. 

Statesmen and lovers of just and intelligent Progress will 

find in it a Compilation of Remarkable Facts and Monetary 
Calculations essentially connected with this day. 


Pirzr & Co., Paternoster Row. 


W. 0. BENNETT'S POEMS. 








Price One Shilling, 


BABY MAY, 


AND OTHER POEMS ON INFANTS. 


“Mr. Bennett is well known to our readers as one of the 
most popular of English poets. ‘Baby May’ is one of his 
very happiest efforts. What again can be more exquisite 
than the tenderness and pathos embodied in the poem en- 
titled ‘Baby’s Shoes? How many a mother’s heart has 
been stirred by these lines, which appeal to some of the 
holiest feelings of our nature! *Baby May, and other 
Poems on Infants,’ is really in its way a little casket of 
jewels, full of love and sweet sympathy for children—the 
genuine outpourings of a manly and affectionate heart.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


“The tove of children few writers of our day haye ex- 
pressed with so much naive fidelity as Mr. Bennett.”— 
Examiner, 


“ We confess, of all things small, we love babies: and we 
derive miore poetical inspiration from baby-watchings and 
baby-nursings than from any other class of sub-adorations; 
and we further confess, that we never met with more truth- 
ful descriptions of them than we find in this volume. Memory 
itself is not so faithful, though it is capable of appreciating 
the fidelity of the artist.” —Lelectic Review. 


“Of all writers, the one who has best understood, best 
painted, best felt, infant nature is Mr. Bennett. We see at 
once that it is not only a charming and richly-gifted poet 
| who is describing childish beauty, but a young father writ- 
| ing from his heart. * Baby May’ is amongst the most popu- 

lar of Mr. Bennett’s lyrics, and amongst the most original, 
as that which is perfectly true to nature can hardly fail to 
be. ‘The Epitaphs for Infants’ are of great sweetness and 
tenderness. ‘ The Seasons’ would inake four charming pic- 
| tures,”—Miss Mitford's “ Recollections of a Literary Life.” 
“Here we find the sweet song of ‘Baby’s Shoes,’ 


which has been so frequentiy quoted with enthusiastic 
recognition.” —Leader. 





| “Would you have a poem on domestic subjects, on the 

love between parent and child? How charmingly is that 
| brought out in the little poem entitled ‘ Baby’s Shoes!’ ”— 
Atlas. 


“*Baby’s Shoes’ is worthy to rank with ‘Baby May,’ 
which, from its completeness and finished charm as a pic- 
ture of infancy, is one of the most exquisite among the whole 
of Mr, Bennett's productions,” —Daily Telegraph. 


“Some of his poems on children are among the most burn- 
ing in the language, and are familiar in a thousand cases.”— 
Weekly Dispatch. 


“The poems about children (especially the charming one 
entitled ‘ Baby’s Shoes’) are as good as anything of the 
kind that has ever been written.”—Jlustrated Times. 


“In Mr. Bennett’s descriptions we seem to hear the very 
jerk of the cradle breaking the sweet monotony of the 
mother’s song. Perhaps some of our readers may be even 
| yet unacquainted with our old favourite, ‘Baby May,’ in 
which case we could scarcely do them a pleasanter piece of 
service than by extracting it, It isa poem with which every 
woman, and every man with a heart within him, is charmed 
at the first reading, quite apart from its perfectness asa 
work of art, though it bears criticism of the strictest kind, 
Whe but a real poet could have made such a subject as the 
following ( Baby's Shoes’) awaken thoughts at least deep 
enough for tears? Have Waller or Shenstone ever written 
anything in the same manner, more admirable than these 
two *Epitaphs for Infants?’” —Chambers’s Edinburgh | 
| Journal, 





“Those readers who do not as yet know ‘Baby May | 
should make her acquaintance forthwith; those who have 
that pleasure already will find her in good company.”— 
Guardian, 


Price 3s. 64. cloth, 


SONGS BY A SONG WRITER. 





Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


QUEEN ELEANORS VENGEANCE,' 


AND OTHER POEMS. 











London; Cuarmax and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 


THE PRESENT CONDITION of SWIT- 
ZERLAND.—The Cottages vf the Alps; or, Life and 
Manners in Switzerland. By a LADY. 2 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, 21s. {On May 10. 


IGHT at LAST; and OTHER TALES. 
By Mrs. GASKELL, Author of “Mary Barton.” 1 
vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


L FUREIDS. _ By the Author of “The 
Lamplighter.” 2-vols. small-Svo. 10s. 6d. [On May 10. 


HE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK. of 
BIRDS and BEASTS; with 120 Original Illustrations 
by WILLIAM HARVEY. In 2 yols. square, cloth, uniform 
with “ The Child's Picture Fable-Book,"&e. 5s. each: 
[On May 25. 
[HE CRUISE. of the FROLIC; or, The 
Yachting Adventures of Barnaby Brine, RN, By 
W. H. G. KINGSTON, Author of “Peter the Whaler.” 2 
vols. post Svo. 108. 6d. [Ready at the Libraries this day_ 
HE WOMAN in WHITE.’ By Wirxte 
COLLINS, Anthor of the Dead ‘Seeret.” 3 vols. post 
8yo. _ {Shortly. 
A NEW WORK by Mrs. STOW8; Author 
a of “‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” niW {Shortly. 
HE MINISTER'S WOOING: A:Tale of 
New England Life,. By the Author, of“ Unele Tom's 
ey “a New Edition, Mlustrated, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
2s. . 
yy hae the SNOW FALES + ‘A’ Book for 
Christmas andthe Fireside. A> Collection of Tales 
by W. MOY THOMAS. 2 vols, post 8va 21s. 


HE “DEVONSHIRE. HAMLETS ;’ 
Hamlet 1603, Hamlet 1604. Being, exact Reprints -of 
the First and Second Editions of Shakespcre’s great Drama, 
from the very rare Originals in the possession of’ his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire. 1 vol. 8yo. | Price 22s, 64." 
OEMS and PICTURES :: ArCollection of 
Poems, Songs. and Ballads. , Dlustrated. with: 90 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Eminent, Artists, 
and Border Decorations on every page. New Edition. 
Crown 4to, handsomely bound in morocco’ antique,’ price 
31s. 6d. ' ; 


HE STILL. HOUR ;. or, Communion with 
God. By ARTHUR PHELPS. Cloth antique, 1s. ; 
Cheap Edition, 6d. : 
UNYAN’S DREAM of the PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS ILLUSTRATED to the BYE. Engraved 
by NicHoui4, from the Original Design by D.; Wight, jun. 
Prints, Is. ; Proofs, 2s. 6d, Ril” sliced 


IFLE, AXE, and SADDLE-BAGS. Edited 

by the Rey. T, BINNEY, Author of;"\How. to Make 

the Best of both Worlds.” Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 
is. 64. 


HE OVERLAND TRAVELLER: A Com- 
panion for Emigrants, Traders, Travellers, Hunters, 

and Soldiers traversing great Plains and. Prairies: By Cap- 
tain R. B. MARCEY. Profusely illustrated. [Shortly. 


IEUTENANT . MAURY’S PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY of the SEA. | Eighth Edition, with im- 

portant Additions by the Author, and revise! ‘Charts. Post 
Syo, cloth, 5s. Specify Author's Edition ~ r 


HISTORY OF COAL, COKE;:COAL- 
i FIELDS, IRON, its ORES, :and PROCESSES of 
MANUFACTURE throughout Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, &. By W. FORDYCE. With numerous highly- 
finished Engravings on Steel and Copper. nciitents . 


A RCHALA ;_or, Studies ..of the Cosniegony 
41. and Natural History, of the Hebrew. Scriptures. ; By 
Professor DAWSON. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


P LUTARCH’S LIVES. An entirely new 
Litrary Edition. Edited by A. Ht. CLOUGH, nek 
late Professor of English Literature:at ‘University College. 
5 vols, Svo, cloth, £2 10s. ;, or in calf, half extra,,£4)1lés. ; j 
R. WORCESTER'S.. New and: | 
Enlarged DICTIONARY of, the ENGLISH I 
GUAGE, In 1 vol. royal 4to. Cloth, 1,534 3, 31s. 6 
The cheapest Book ever published, comprising” , O00 * ds 
more than Johnson's Dicti , And 500 ;pages amore than 
the 4to. Edition of Webster's Dictionary. ail sitive 
PuE QUARTERLY INDEX to CURRENT 
LITERATURE jandexing under pd qtblest aery Pork 
ished in the English Language, éach reference givin 
eaied and {lade of publitation ; also Articles TmiLivert: 
ture, Science, and. Art in. the lesding Literary; Jourwals, in; 
cluding the “ Times’ Newspaper ; showipe at one reference 
what has been written and published during the qrarter 
upon any given mye ee pe oho rata 
. + ; ' ff, 7 
only, Subseription, 4s, per ann TNuaibey Sade 


The First Year's Subseription entitles, Subscribers to, Nos. 
1 to 4, for the whole of 1354, in one Alphubet. 2 


LONDON; ay <a 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, and: Co., . 
47, LUDGATE HILL. , & 1991 
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REVIEWS. 


LUCILE.* 


Iris not very often that we are called upon ‘to 
review a poem which runs, to the length of 
‘several thousand lines, and stalks in all the 
dignityef cantos and books. Fortunately the 
danguid genius of our modern rhymers is con- 
tent with humbler flights; we might more aptly 
compare, them to the. silken-winged flies who 
-buzz about the world in May, than to theswan 
who sings ‘‘ amid the sun’s dominions.” Manyof 
them seem to be conscious of the terrible foregone 
«conclusion ‘that they are only creatures of a 
day, and wisely make no provision for the 
morrow. It is a ‘cruel and superfluous office 
to crush them; granted that they are a little 
annoying, yet the world is wide, and it is hard 
if they alone are forbidden to spread their 
little wings, and chirp their little songs fill 
the shadows fall. In the present case, how- 
ever, wéare considering an alto%ether differ- 
ent phenomenon. ‘ Lucile” is a poem equal in 
length to the ‘‘ Odyssey” or the ‘ Excursion ;” it 
is not the author's first attempt, and therefore, 
on both considerations, demands a more serious 
-and detailed examination than the ordinary 
run of poems which appear about this season 
-of the year. 

‘** Lucile” is dedicated to the author's father, 
and in this dedication he embraces the oppor- 
tunity of telling us that ‘he has abandoned 
those forms of verse with which he had most 
familiarised his thoughts, and endeavoured ‘to 
follow a path on which he could discover no 
footprints before him, either to guide or to 
warn.” ~ There is much wisdom in this reso- 
Jution ; we recollect that when we first looked 
through his earlier volume we were eyery- 
where, haunted by a. perpetually-recurring 
impression that we had heard all. this—or 
Pay astonishingly like it—before. Now, 
it was a line of Tennyson—now some winged 
words from Shelley, which fluttered like disem, 
bodied ghosts about his pages. On one oeca- 
Sion we were quite at fault: we had 
come upon ia thought: of Wordsworth’s} we 
were ost sure we recognised it, ahd 
yet it seemed to us to have undergone some 
curious transformations in its wanderings. A 
friend ‘solved the mystery for us. Owen 
Meredith—his explanation’ ran—borrowed this 
from Mathew Arnold; Mathew Arnold in his 
turn borrowed it from, Wordsworth ; ** voila 
tout.” Once only, if we may believe Milton, 
was Satan, amongall hismisfortunes, thoroughly 
pt out of temper ; namely, when the virtuous 

thuriel really did not appear to know who he 
was: ‘In a somewhat similar way, we may 
imagine (oh,, great, , pardon. this illustra- 
tion) the spirit of Wordsworth contemplating 
with disgust the strange transformations which 
it As' his lot to‘ uridergo’ in the pages of sd 
many succeeding books. But it is perhaps 
not. quite true. that. Owen. Meredith is so 
totally without ‘a guiding star in his new 
pilgrimage, The metre of ‘“ Lucile” is a close 
syllabie trochaic, the pet measure, as all the 
world knows, of ‘Tom Moore ; whilein the matter 
of his verses, he is under constant and most 
obtrusive obligations to the French poet, Alfred 
de Musset, as we shal] show presently. 

Still there is much which is the writer's own 
in this bodk, and we confess to lave- been 
often amused, and sometimes driven to more 
serious thoughts, while occupied with its pages. 





*Inucile, by Owen Meredith. (Chapman and Hall) 





We shall presently deyote ‘a little space to a 
consideration of the ethics of this volume ;, our 
more immediate business now is with the story 
itsdlf,’ and’ the’ merits ér/ shortéomings’ of 
its execution. And here;'in the’ first/place, we 
must enter our most hearty protest against the 
employment of the metre’ he has selected,’ in 
any poem of such’ length and pretensions as 
the present,.,on. any future, occasion. It be- 
comes tedious and monotonous to a degree 
whichas/ incredibld;T only Vii the lighter pas- 
sages does it strike us as being at all appro- 
eer: and whenever .the author’s cue is to 
be profound, earnest, or Papen ye can only 
compare the éffeté to that which we fancy 
might be, produced. by. setting .the Ze Dewn 
to one of Jullien’s quadrilles; @.9., from the 
concluding moral of the whole— 
“Who knows 
What earth needs from earth’s lowest creature? No life 
Can be pure in its parpose ana strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
The spirits of jast men made perfect on high, 
The army of martys who stand by the throne, 
And gaze on the face that makes glorious their own, 
Know this surely at last. Honest love; honest sorrow, 
Honest work for the day, honest hope for the morrow, 
Are these worth nothing more, than the hand they make 
weary, 

The heart they have saddened, the life they leave dreary ? 
Hush! the sevenfold heavens to the voice of the spirit 
Echo: He that evercometh shall all things inherit." | 

—Pp. 360, 361. | 
There is nothing very new. in this—and yet it 
does not even leave the impression which the 
earnest repetition of some ancient and. sacred 
truth ought everywhere to effect. Most 
readers, we fancy, will instinctively skip. the 
serious passages. All will be amused by such | 
passages as the following, which paints, with 
such felicitous abandon of expression, the hor- 
rors of that terrible nightmare of the’ ‘ deja 
““connu.” The readers of French poetry will 
detect an aroma of M. de Musset here’ as else- 
where— 
“ This aceurséd wsthetical, ethical age, 
Hath so fingered life's hornbook, so blurred every page, 
That the glad romance, the gay chivalrous. story, 
With its fables of faery, its legends of glory, 
Ts turned to a tedious instruction—not new 
To the children who read it insijrdly through. 
We know too much of love ere we love. We can trace 
Nothing new, unexpected, or strange in his fate 
When we see it at last. "Tis the same liftle Cupid, 
With the same dismpled cheek and the smile almost stupid, 
We have seen in our pictures and staek on our shelves, 
And copied a hundred times over ourselves ; 
And wherever we turn, and whatever we do, 
Still that horrible sense of the da connu.”—P. 178. 
From this passage the discerning reader might 
almost—as Professor Owen from a single bone 
constructs his ‘antedilnvian mammoth—con- | 
struct a skeleton of the story, which would not | 
be very far from the mark in‘all_ essential | 
characteristics. We at onee picture the form 
of a young man, abundantly clever and fit for | 
anything, but who, like Hamlet, has—why, he | 
knows not—lost all his mirth, and is standing 
idle in this very busy universe. Such is Lord | 
Alfred Vargrave, the hero of the present poem. | 
The story opens at Bigorre, in the Pyrenees, | 
where he is sojourning .in ;attendance on a} 
Miss Darcy, a young lady who is pictured to | 
us in some charming lines— 
“In her habit and hat, with ner glad golden hair, 
As airy and blithe as a bird blithe in air, | 
And her arch rosy lips, and her eager blue eyes, 
With their little impertinent look of surprise.”—P. 21. 
For all this Lord. Alfred, who is engaged to 
her, is;hardly;a dit in love ywith: hers and 
indeé@, 6wing toa letter received from the | 
Comtesse de Nevers (Lucile), for the time | 
absolutely forgets her. Some passages of love 
had, it seems, taken place between Lord Alfred’ 
and Lucile in former years; and when they | 
parted, it was agreed that each was to keep | 
| the other's letters till called upon to surrender | 
| them in person. This Lucile now does ; and, | 
|in spite of the remonstrances of his cousin | 
| John, Lord Alfred sets off to Serchon, to see | 
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So: en coed 


the Countess. Several pages are then given to 
a merciless analysis of Lord Alfred's character, 
and his mental and moral habits are accounted 
for. When we came upon. this,-we:at once 
abandoned the hope that.‘ Lucile” could turn 
‘out a‘ teally ‘great’ work of art, The true 
poet never thus murders to dissect. Nothing 
is more fatal, in our judgment, to a poem, thar 
that favourite practice of French novelists, and 
French thought, generally, of laying, the foun- 
dations of their plots in das complete exposure 
aud dissection of motives: It is at ofice a 
confession that the hand of the creator is 
palsied, and indicates a thoroughly-low appre- 
ciation of the sourees of our best sympathies. 
Let us try to think what would have become of 
some of theepisodesin Dante, or of the “ Paradise 
Lost,” if; instead ‘of permitting their’ consum- 
mate and imperishable truths to deepen into 
our very nature from the harmonies and 
movement. of the whole, we.-had- first been 
regaled witha painfully-minute analysis; of 
the causes and Blue of Satan's frusslaad in 
heaven, and the conflicting emotions which 
governed him in hell. We do learn, from his 
own words and acts, as much about this as it 
is good for us'to know ;' but had we’ been told 


jit all beforehand, we should haye cared very 


little either for him or his woes, and should 
only have borne away this impression, thata 
certain John Milton, between the years 1666 
and 1671, had, as the moderns say, such or 
such a subjective view about them; a matter 
of no very great moment to us or posterity 
in general. .We cannot. linger. over » this 
analysis, thesum of which most readers’ will 
readily anticipate, but Progen with our sketch 
of the story. Lord Alfred visiting Serehon, 
is so fascinated by Lucile, that, forgetting his 
present engagement, he proposes to her.” This 
is managed, in the true melodramatic spirit, on 
the brink of a precipice; amid the ftoar'and 
crash of mountain storms. A certain Due de 
Luyois—a French edition of Lord Alfred— 
(Lucile being the feminine counte of both, 
plus a woman's. heart)}—who had been refused 
by Lucile the.day.before, is a witnessof»this 
scene, and naturally feeis nota little disgusted 
at the whole affair. The? follows the usual 
amount of quarrels and explanations, and the 
net result is that Lord Alfred goes hack and 
marries Miss Darey, while the Due and Lucile 
pursue their separate destinies. ‘hus’ ends the 

rst part of the poem. In the second, the 
above personages are all bronght together again 
at Ems. Lord ‘Alfred and Matilda ate bored 
with each other, and the former seeks relief in 


| occasional gambling. ‘The seene at the gamib- 


ling-table is well put before us—though here, 
again, several lines from a little piece of D 
. , . 7 - 
Musset's, ‘‘ Une bonne Fortune,” for example 
“ Me voici donc a Bade, et vous pensez, sansdoute, 
Puisque j'ai commence par Yous parler da jou 
Que j'eas pour premier sein d'y perdre queique peu. 
Vous ne vous trompez pas, je vous-en fais l'aveu. 
De méme que, pour mettre tne armee en deroute 
Hi ne faut qu'un poltron qui lai montre Ja roate,” 
have been before our author, when he dances 
along to the tune— 
“Tis a fact by all history placed beyond doubt, 
That there needs nothing more a whole army to rout 
Than one coward that takes to bis heels,” 


| The obligation, we think, is obvious; but we 
| have no space to trace it further. 
| also found to frequent the roulette-table ; so 


Lucile is 


also does the Due de-Luvois. The reason, of 


| course, is their immortal ennni and want of a 
‘career. All these personages, indeed, in the 


often-repeated language of our poet, are— 

“ Grown weary ere half thro’ the journey of life.” 
And then he breaks forth— 
“Oh, Nature, say where, thou gray mother of earth, 4 
Is the strength of thy youth? that thy womb brings to birth 
Only old men to-day!" : 
And then he contrasts with this the ancient 
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and unwearied joy of winds and waves. It is 


detail ; but we protest against the conclusion 


a complaint tco often heard in these centuries, | as feeble, unnatural, and, what is worse, stupid. 


to be set aside as merely a piece of unreal, spas- 


We don't want to read through 400 pages of 


modic affectation. But we hear a little too | rhyme only to learn that a parcel of ennwyés, 
much of it in “‘Lucile;” and_as in the concluding | by a certain sentimental legerdemain, may be 


pages everybody, from yery ordinary and ob- 


made awake to the fact that there is such a 


vious considerations, becomes most urgently | thing as duty in the world, and begin to prac- 
moral and earnest, and all the rest of it, we | tise it at the eleventh hour. We cannot Leek 


naturally look upon their previous divine idle- 
ness of despair with considerable scepticism. At 


first we thought that ‘‘ Lucile,” after the man- 


that “ Lucile” teaches us any more than this. 
We are far from holding that a work of art 
ought necessarily to inflict on the conscience 


ner of French novels, would close in a maze of | some definite moral lesson; but when it comes 


what Byron called “‘ compound adultery,” but 
We can assure all our readers that it is as moral 
and edifying as Sir Bulwer Lytton’s later man- 
ner. Lucile rejects Lord Alfred’s advances, 
~apece f him, however, a friendship with 

which awakens his wife’s jealousy, and 
piques the Duke. This latter, who is also 


before us with a parade of morality, as in the 
present instance, in self-defence we are driven 
to examine the worth of the lesson. We are 
free to confess, then, that had the last 100 pages 
of ‘‘ Lucile” been omitted, we should have been 
all the better pleased, and yet without one con- 
viction less than we have at present, that a 





analysed at considerable length, looking | light of duty shines on every day for all. 


about him for some employment, decides | 
upon revenging himself on Lord Alfred, by | 


robbing him of his wife’s affections ; and the 


palma of his insinuations and the flattery of | 


sympathy are drawn with great force and 
int. In the middle of a critical interview 





| YOUTH OF LORD MACAULAY-* 


WE should all be very glad to hear something 
of Lord Macaulay's marvellous youth. We be- 


is interrupted by Lucile, who acts the part | lieve there are ample materials in existence for 


of the good fairy, explains everything, recon- 
ciles everybody, and then vanishes away, 
doubtless in a high state of moral self-appro- 
bation. The misunderstanding is cleared up 
between Lord Alfred and his wife, and the 
meeting in her boudoir is prettily told, though, 


this earliest chapter of his biography. So 
strong a hold has the lamented historian taken 
| upon the national heart, that men would eagerly 

seek and treasure up even very early and very 
trivial anecdotes of his career. Mr. Roberts 
has taken advantage of that generous and 


perhaps, some may think that certain physical | #ffectionate admiration entertained by all true 


aspects of it are brought a little too promi- 


Englishmen for the most eloquent master of 


nently forward. She is praying when he enters | the English tongue, to publish a book purport- 


the room, but apparently in a highly undeyo- 


ing to contain notices of Lord Macaulay’s 


tional state of undress—‘ With her simple and | Youth. These notices, however, are of the 


slender white bodice unlaced.” Clearly it is a | MOSt meagre 


and unsatisfactory description. 


case where we must fall back on the safe prin- Contrary to Mr. Roberts’ gratuitous assertion 


ciple of “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” It had 
further append that this day had brought 
him news that the whole of his wife's fortune 
had been swallowed up in the failure of her 
uncle's (a sanctimonious old hypocrite) bank. 
From this time we leave him, but are given to 


understand that he becomes a highly useful | his 


member of society. Lucile, as we all along 
anticipated, becomes a Sister of Charity, and 
meets with the Duc de Luvois, an earnest and 
iy wee commander, at Scutari. A novel, 
‘Sword and Gown,” which was reviewed in 
the “ Literary Gazette” at the time of its first 
appearance, has much in its tone not unlike the 
tone of ‘‘ Lucile.” It ends almost precisely as the 
present book does. Sisters of Charity eave 
soldiers—Scutaris and Inkermanns, are the final 
impressions left on our mind by both. Is this 
owing to the fact that both writers so habitually 
look to the passions as the only springs of great 
actions, that they have ended by forgetting 
how the results of that civilisation which they 
despise have been attained—viz., by average 
reason, average honesty and patience in the 
conduct of life? Both exalt the passions at 
the We sap of the reason and conscience. Owen 
Meredith forgets, in his passionate assertion of 
the littleness and unsatisfactoriness of life, that 
oracle of a greater poet—the Epicurean Lucre- 
tius—who also looked deep into the abysses of 


1 


“ Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu ;”’ 

or, if he remembers it, it is only to attack it 
in the shape of a jejune moral to a story, which 
throughout emphatically gives it the lie. 

We have indirectly, in the course of the 
above remarks, anticipated anything which it 
occurs to us to say about the ethics of the book. 
We are quite familiar with its types of modern 
ennui, and can very well believe that many of 
them exist, and that they are further drawn in 
these pages with much freedom and truth of 














on the title page, we utterly deny that these 
notices are “now first published.” The two 
important letters of the collection haye already 
a in our excellent contemporary, ‘‘ Mac- 
Millan’s Magazine.” Another was published, 
years ago, by the father of this Mr. Roberts, in 
is ‘“* ence of Hannah More.” When 
we have deducted the letters of Hannah More 
which Mr. Roberts, sen., considered too trivial 
to insert in his work, long quotations from that 
rize-poem of Lord Macaulay’s which was the 
east worth quoting of the two, and an in- 
definite amount of inane twaddle written by 
ee paettr there remains a residuum 
0 ta couple of pages or so relating to 
the boy Macaulay. In fact, the a ene 
of those discreditable cases of book-making, 
such. a trading and trafficking on the shreds.and 
tches of a great, man’s reputation, as Lord 
cietay himself, were he alive and witnessing 
the sad fortunes of any of his contemporaries, 
would have visited with his justest and most 
withering scorn. Mr. Roberts tries Lord 
Macaulay by the standard of Lord Shaftesbury 
—two men whom, in nearly every conceivable 
point of comparison, it is impossible to reduce 
to any sort of common denominator. He 
iously informs the world of the certainty 
of Lord Shaftesbury’s ultimate salvation, while 
in reference to poor Lord Macaulay he con- 
siders it ‘‘ a question of much interest.” The 
duty of a reviewer in reference to a work of 
this class is both plain and painful. Mr. 
Roberts appears to us to be a foolish, narrow- 
minded, bigoted man, who is seeking his own 
ends by unchristian attacks upon the dead and 
ly adulation of the living. 4 
Of every circumstance connected with Lord 
Macaulay's youth, beyond those few to be 
Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay, Esq. Con- 
taining Notices of Lord Macaniay’s Youth. Now First 
Published. Edited and Arranged by Arthur Roberts, M A., 
Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. (James Nisbet, and Co.) 





gathered from these letters, Mr. Roberts is 
ese ignorant. He is so far mistaken in 
is account of Miss Mills, who married Zachary 
Macaulay, Z. Mac., as his religious confréres- 
in their lighter moments used to call him, as: 
not to be aware that she and her sisters were 
successors to Mrs. Hannah More in her school. 
This lady was remarkable for her fine talents. 
and clear sense, but she is stigmatised by Mr. 
Roberts as a doting, indulgent mother, be- 
cause it has been down to memory 
that on one occasion she desired her son to 
have some good strong tea. Mr. Roberts tells. 
us that on one occasion he maintained ex- 
ceptionable ogee in Mrs. Hannah More's 
wre “a female voice, strong in 
ipture truth, was considered to have over- 
powered and silenced him.” ‘This probably 
means that the stately old lady grew ratherangry 
and exceedingly positive, and that Macaulay 
was too much of a gentleman not to allow her 
to have her own way. If we can imagine Mr. 
Roberts ever to have had the honour of an 
argument with Lord Macaulay, in a very few 
minutes the -man would have been. 
crushed, abolished, and annihilated. On some 
occasions, Mr. Roberts’ remarks, to speak 
mildly, are very silly ; to speak severely, are 
simply idiotic. He thinks it strange that the 
‘Christian Observer,” edited by Zachary 
Macaulay, is wholly unobservant of Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. He mentions particu- 
larly that he searched the index which young 
Macaulay drew up for old Macaulay on’a cer- 
tain occasion, and did not find the memorable 
name of the young gentleman himself among 
the contents, “vigilantly as it notices the works 
of many other authors of the day.” That is to 
say, Mr. Roberts seriously consulted this index 
of the “ Christian Observer” for notices of 
works by Master Tom Macaulay, who had then 
attained the mature age of fourteen! For so 
young a lad to be entrusted with the compila- 


tion of an index to animportant periodical was 
rather creditable to him, and the young gentle- 
man seems to have been rather of it. 


Yet Mr. Roberts writes the following exquisite 
piece of absurdity, which we shall not mar by 
any comment :—‘‘It would appear that the 
son, though he was often baffled, as I hear, in 
his attempts to induce the ‘Observer’ to 
accept his contributions, yet was modestly con 

tent—at least,on one occasion—to doa servant’ 

work for it, ‘hewing wood and drawing 


water,’ for a journal that was silent of lis 
mec 


praise. 
We have a great affection for the memory 
of Mrs. Hannah More, for her sense and 
her kind heart, the terseness, the wisdom, the 
usefulness of her writings. She to 
have early detected the wonderful abilities of 
the boy, and to have fostered them with her 
advice and encouragement. And a “most 
wonderful boy he certainly was. At eight 
years old he wrote hymns, which the old 
lady calls “really extraordinary for such a 
.” At ten years old -we find him reading 


the “ Lusiad ;” and though we do not - 
he could read Caméens in the sitet eet 


very few boys of ten could enjoy a translation 
of the Portuguese epic. It seems that he eared! 
to read poetry far more than prose, which Mr. 
Roberts considers very strange, but which is a 
genuine proof of incipient genius. At this: 
tender age, amid a multitude of kind messages, 
she inquires how his poem “Olaus” is ee 
on, The kind old lady tells him that he may 
go to Hatchard’s, and get himself a book, and 
he is not to be fe og ov ruliy Caps] 
within two guineas. thinks a 

his superiority of intellect and quickness of 





passion ought to have competitors—“ he is like 
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the prince who refused to play with anything 
but kings.” She gives her testimony—which 
remained true to the latest hour of his 
honoured life—that he was sincere, veracious, 
tender-hearted, and affectionate. She con- 
siders his letters astonishing ; she never knew 
so advaneed a mind at his age; his judgment 
and taste keep pace with his acquisitions in 
learning. When he isat Trinity College, we 
find her condoling on his loss of the prize for 
his poem on Waterloo. This is a fine 
and, we trust, will speedily be published. 
Judges will doubtless, on a comparison, be of 
opinion that it deserved the prize it missed ; 
and it is no secret that the umpires for the 
English poem at Oxford and Cambridge are 
frequently most incompetent for their office. 
Mr. Roberts has some puerile lines of criticism 
on Macaulay's truly noble of **Evening,” 
the finest in the Cambridge collection, and 
finds fault ‘with the beautiful allusions to 
the English classical’ and Romantic poetry. 
However, we fully acquit Mr. Roberts of being 
able to appreciate or understand them. We 
are sorry to hear from him that Mrs. Hannah 
More grew gradually estranged from her brilliant 
favourite—capricious as Queen Elizabeth with 
Essex—and cites, as a proof of this, that she 
did not leave him her library, as she originally 
intended, but bequeathed it to her relative, 
Mr. Miles, of the Malta Protestant College. 
But we do not attach much importance to this, 
as we happen to know there were reasons 
which made this bequest the more appropriate 
one. We havea great weakness for the old lady’s 
letters. We live now in times when we can 
searcely expect any more great letters like hers, 
extending to so many pages of print, such as 
used to be in the old days, when postage was a 
serious expense, and good people liked to have 
the worth of their money. ‘Correspondents 
who, once upon a time, would expand their 
epistles to the bulk of pamphlets, since the 
penny post will only devote to us sheets of note- 
paper and quarters of an hour. In such a 
correspondence of Hannah More’s, we find a 
very amusing letter. It appears that one of 
the stanchest’ contributors to the ‘‘ Christian 
Observer” wrote a review of “‘ Ceelebs,” in igno- 
rance that Hannah More, one of the most 
notable of his sect, was'the author. The sanc- 
timonious reviewer, even in Hannah More’s 
spotless page, detected something which, in his 
filthy imagination, seemed to be an immodesty. 
We have a notion of the consternation of the 
dear, prim old maid at being accused of such an 
indelicacy in her eightieth year. Hannah Mere 
died before she could witness the completion of 
her aspiration and her prophecy: she“ wished 
Tom wererich enough to be in Parliament, for 
then he would eclipse them all.” 

We have in this volume a few lines written 
by the’ boy Macaulay, in his fourteenth year, 
which are very nearly as as the precocious 
lines of Pope and Dry As we should 
naturally expect from the ‘sensitive child of 
religious ‘parents, he writes in a religious strain 
an epitaph on Henry Martyn. We givethe 
lines :— 

‘Here Martyn lies! In. manhood's.early bloom, 

i hero found a Pagan tom)! 

Religion, sorrewing o'er her favourite son, 

Points to the glorious trophies which he won. 

Immortal trophies !—not with slaughter red, 

Not staiu’d with tears by helpless orphans shed ; 

But trophies ef.the cross! Im thatdear naine, 

Through every scene of danger, toil, and shame, 

Onward he foarney’d to that happy shore, 

Where danger, teil, and shame are known no more.” 

We also give the solitary letter of his boy- 

hood which appears in thiswork. It is written 
with a slight bumptiousness and precociousness, 
which is in the least possible degree ridiculous. 
But'the letter is interesting, and most credit- 





able toa mere lad. It shows that the-young | Macaulay, with -the innate kindness~and 
gentleman can turn his sentences and his com- | courtesy that belonged to him, mixed with 
pliments neatly, that he recollects what he reads, | some apparent roughness, wrote a very kind 
and that he is brimful of love for poetry and | letter of thanks, and said that he had read the 
literature. A fac-simile of the letter shows us, | sermon with great.interest and pleasure. Mr. 
even now, a clear, bold, characteristic hand- | Jamieson seems to build a great upon this ; 


writing. Time has signally reversed his esti- 
mate of the merits of Southey’s ‘‘ Roderick” and 
Wordsworth’s * Excursion” :— 

4 ham, January 16,1815. 

“My dear Madam,—My mamma was on the 
point of writing to inform you that a sw 
favourable alteration has taken place in Mr. Henry 
Thornton’s case. His physicians are still sanguine 
in their expectations ; but his friends, who examine 
his disorder by the rules of common sense, and not 
by those of medicine, are very weak in their hopes. 

warm bath has been prescribed ; and it is the 
wish and prayer of all who know him that so ex- 
cellent and valuable a character may be preserved 
to the world. 

“ You will believe, my dear Madam, that no one 
rejoices more than I do at your recovery from the 
effects of the fatal accident which threatened us. 
Events like these prove to’ us the strength of our 
affection for our friends, and show the esteem in 
which great characters are held by the world. 

“ We are eagerly expecting the promised essay, 
which will, indeed, be a most important addition to 
the literary history of the year eighteen hundred 
and fifteen, ample as that already is. Every emi- 
nent writer of poetry, good or bad, has been pub- 
lishing within the last month, or is to publish 
shortly. Lord Byron’s pen is at work over a poem 
as yet nameless. Lucien Buonaparte has given the 
world his ‘Charlemagne.’ Scott has published his 
‘Lord of the Isles,’ in six cantos, a beautiful and 





elegant poem; and Southey his ‘ Roderick, the last 
of the Goths.’ Wordsworth has printed ‘The 


Excursion’ (a ponderous quarto of five hundred 
pages) ‘being a portion of the intended poem en- 
titled ‘ The Recluse.’ What the length of this in- 
tended poem is to be, as the Grand Vizier said of 
the Turkish poet, ‘n'est connu qua Diew et & M. 
Wordsworth.’ This forerunner, however, is, to say 


but we should be sorry to stake our belief in 
the salvability of any human being upon such 
languageofform. All thinking men coneur inthe 
reiga gaia of these sacred considerations ; 
t what we est against is the bad taste, 
the worse ti bed taste, which characterises 
such a discussion conducted after such a man- 
ner, We could spend many words on, the 
mistakenness and possible evil effects of sucha 
course ; but we can only take to our heart the 
lines with which our great poet concludes his 
dirge on the death of the hero of Waterloo, 
whom Macaulay himself has commemorated in 
noble verse—lines befitting the great chief in 
letters as much as the great chief in arms -— 


“ But speak no more of his renown ; 
Lay your earthly fancies down, 
And in the great cathedral leave him: 
God accept him, Christ reecive him.” 





THE PROVINCE OF REASON.* 


Tr is not long since books on’ spectilative 
philosophy were exclusively addressed to the 
limited class of students of such subjects; and 
it is a remarkable feature of our time, that a 
considerable number of writers pour forth a 
succession of works of a metaphysical nature 
which are designed for general circulation 
amongst educated readers. Tf, on the oné 
hand, the growth of physical science tends to 
lessen the importance of metaphysics as a 
means of mental discipline and culture, by 
offering other studies which may be pursued 
with the same result of strengthening the 
reason, and acquiring the habit of abstraction; 





no more, almost as long as it is dull; not but that | 
there are many striking and beautiful passages in- 
terspersed ; but who would wade through a poem 
—— ‘where, perhaps, one beauty shines 
In the dry desert of a thousand lines ? 

“To add to the list, my dear Madam, you'will soon 
see a work of mine in print. Donot be frightened ! 
it is only the index to the thirteenth volume of the | 
‘Christian Observer,’ which I have had the honour 
of composing. Index-making, though the lowest, 
is not the most useless round in the ladder of lite- 
rature ; and I pride myself upon being able to say | 
that there are many readers of the ‘Christian 
Observer’ who could do without Walter Scott's 
works, but not without those of, my dear Madam, 
your affectionate friend, 

“ Tuomas B. Macavtay.” 

We now conclude our notice ; and, indeed, | 
we think we have exhausted everything that 
relates to Thomas Babington Macaulay. Only 
that potent name would have extorted from us 
so much attention to Mr. Roberts. But un- 
pleasing as the subject is, we must. make one | 
more remark. The safety ef Lord Macaulay's 
soul is discussed with cool, revolting arrogance. | 
Mr. Roberts quotes the ‘‘ Morning Advertiser,” | 
famous for ‘“‘rum and true religion,” which 
assures its beer-bloated readers “ that the late’ 
Lord Macaulay experienced a great and salu- 
tary change in his religious views a few months | 
before his death.” Mr. Roberts also advances | 
the testimony of a Mr. Jamieson to the same | 
effect. This Mr. Jamieson, by the way, is so | 
utterly ignorant of literature as not to know | 
the difference between Lord Macaulay's verse | 
heroics and a sonnet! It seems that Lor 
Macaulay was a member of the Historical | 
Society of Utrecht, and that Mr. Jamieson is | 
the British chaplain at Utrecht, and a member 
of the same society, and that he sent Lord 


| 


| 





Macaulay a published sermon of his. 


| the form and character of civil polity. 
| the true revolutionists are those who change 


Lord | 


on the other , the daily enlargement of 
the boundaries of knowledge furnishes new 
ground for inquiry into the nature of mental 


| action, and the soundness of the inductions or 
| deductions by which the work of science is 


carried en. Modern society could not asstiime 
a phase that would be equivalent to a revival 
of the scholasticism of the middle ages, when 
dialectics constituted almost the only outlet 
for mental energy ; but, whatever study may 
be pursued, its problems sodn take a form 
which becomes metaphysical, or fits them for 
the consideration of the metaphysician. Thus 
Darwin's hypothesis concerning the origin of 
species has immediate reference to questions of 


| design or no design; the evolution of beings 


according to a plan intelligibly devised and un- 
erringly pursued, or numberless hap-hazard 
experiments, of which many fail and a few 
result in producing combinations sufficiently 
powerful to maintain their ground. There is 
another way in which physical science, histori- 
cal criticism, and many other subjects of human 
inquiry, stimulate metaphysical activity, and 
that is by constantly oom contact with 
the domain of theology. These facts may ac- 
count for the continuous publication of meta- 
physical works, although our tendencies are 
practical, rather than theoretical, and ‘the 
greater part of mental labour is devoted to the 
achievement of material results. 

Speculative thought must always constitute 
a great power in civilised seciety. It forms'the 


| basis of ecclesiastical systems, and determines 


Hence 


the belief of nations; and Goethe was not un- 
reasonable when hs regarded the dispute be- 





*The Province of Reason ‘ A Criticiam of the Bampton Lec- 
tures on the Limits of Religious Thought, Gy John Young, 
LEL.D., Edin. (Smith, Elder, and Ce.) 
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Been Cuvier and Geoffroy St, Hilaire as.of 


More consequence than the political earthquake 
which convulsed Europe as well as France. 
In our day we see a constant struggle going on 
between the supporters of the prerogatives of 
Reason and the advocates of submissive Faith. 
Mr. Mansel throws himself into this contest ; 
and, if the tendency ofhis ‘Bampton Lectures” 
be regarded as illustrating his object, it would 
appear that he desired to degrade and humiliate 
humanity, so as to fit it for the chains and 
shackles he wished to impose. If his philosophy 
were admitted, the dignity of reason would 
vanish; no religious ideas could spring up 
naturally in the human breast; and there 
would be no alternative but gloomy negation or 
mneonditional submission. His system would 
either lead to a revival of the most arrogant 
ecclesiastical pretensions, or to a phase of 
materialism which would liken man to the 
brutes. Mr, Mansel only demands absolute 
submission to “every tittle” of what he is 

to consider revealed truth; but if men 


would believe human nature to be composed | 


of the beggarly elements which he represents, 
they would ask for an authoritative exposition, 
as well as for an unerring body of te 
and we cannot doubt that if a new Hildebrand 
were required, some. mortal, vain enough, and 
imperious enough, would aspire’ to wear the 
triple crown as the symbol of a supremacy that 
has happily passed away. 
formed his task by assembling together such 
fragments of German and other philosophies as 
Were most repulsive to the Enclish inind, and 
played such clever tricks of dialectic conjura- 
tion with the “ Infinite,” the ‘‘ Absolute,” and 
the “ Unconditioned,” that few hearers or 
readers had much chance of knowing what pro- 
positions were really presented to their view, 
and in what direction their vehement and ener- 
getic misleader was hurrying them off. The 
whole cobweb of ‘ Bampton-Lecture”-craft 
would. have been torn to tatters at any 
moment if. its author had distinctly ex- 


‘ways used them in the same sense. 

Man may know—does know—that there is and 
must. be an Infinite Being, who is the proper 
object of his adoration. Thus he arrives at the 


Infinite, although his finite nature cannot com- | 


aa it, or take it in as awhole. Nothing, 
ever, is easier than to confuse people's 


wits about ‘the infinite,” considered as a) 


metaphysical abstraction distinct from any 
infinite being ; and it was also nota difficult 
task. to offer definitions of an infinite, contain- 
ing fallacies which were not easy to detect, and 
which differed so much from the teachings of 


human reason that they could never be its | 


legitimate offspring. Having arrived, by a 
curious process of manufacture, at a kind of 
“infinite” from which human reason revolts, the 


f that reason was not likely to arrive at it | 


involves no difficulty. But the religious world 
in all ages have not formed their faith in or by 
reason. alone. They have felt it \im their in- 
tuitions, or in those necessary actions of the 
human mind which have gone under that name, 
aud these were assailed in the “‘ Bampton 
Lectures” as well as reason itself. Mr. Man- 
sel’s views commanded wide attention from 


the ability with which they were put forth, 


and from the position of their author; but, as 
might have been expected, they excited a 
strong Opposition. All forms of rationalism 


were alike assailed, whether they led to ortho- | 


dox, or to heretical, conclusions; and that which 


the religious world valued most—the testimony | 


of conscionsness—was rucely overthrown. 


Dr. Young saw the imjortance of enabling 
reaiers of ordinary intelligence to untie the 


Mr. Mansel per- | 


the meaning of his terms, and al- | 


, knots of Mr. Mansel’s sophistry, and vindicate 
their own nature from its calumnious assaults ; 
/and accordingly he has produced a volume in 
| which considerable metaphysical acuteness and 
| learning are exhibited in so pleasant and genial 
| a style as to render his labours admirably 
| adapted to the end he hadin view. The charm 
| of his writing is in its earnestness, humanity, 
| and simplicity. Many may feel, as we do, that 
they do not accept all his views; but his book 
| is not for a sect or party, but addressed to a 
| large public, who will care little for minor 
differences, but be satisfied and charmed with 
| its general scope and result. The use which 
| Mr, Mansel made of German systems led Dr. 
Young to commence his work with some pre- 
| liminary chapters, in which the views of Kant, 
| Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel are made toler- 
| ably intelligible ‘to English readers. This 
‘forms the first section of his book ; the second, 
| “Concerning Apiplications.of Logic,” analyses 
| Mr. Mansel’s tlacies about the Infinite, 
| the Absolute, &c.; the third section comprises 
“Scottish and Oxonian Philosophies,” with im- 
| portant remarks on the writings of Sir William 
| Hamilton; the fourth section treats of 
| “* Written Revelation,” and its relation to 
| human consciousness; the fifth is an in- 
| quiry concerning ‘‘ Morality and Moral Sense;” 
and the sixth, and last, deals with “‘ Reason 
| and Faith.” 
In the second section Dr. Young points out 
| theconfusionin the “Bampton Lectures” created 
| by overlooking the distinction between “a 
| supposed quantitative infinite and the qualitative 
| infinite.” Mr. Mansel says, “The infinite 
| cannot be regarded as consisting of a limited 
| number of attributes, each unlimited in its 
| kind.” Dr, Young justly remarks that, al- 
| though the fancied quantitative infinite is One, 
| the notion of the qualitative infinite admits as 
| many ‘infinities as there are attributes. There 
| may be, for example, Infinite Power and Infi- 
| nite Knowledge, and it is no limitation of a 
| power that it is not knowledge or love. 
Mr; Mansel asserts that “the entire dis- 
| tinetion between the possible and the actual 
| can have no existence as regards the absolutely 
| infinite, for an unrealised possibility is neces- 
| sarily a relation and a limit.” The writer of 


| it brings his infinite to a reductio ad absurdum, 
and reduces his Infinite Being, or Deity, to no 
being at all. Dr. Young exclaims :— 

“The Infinite, as here conceived and represented, 
has reached its last development—has had its utmost 
| possibility actualised, and has become one vast, 
boundless monotony, over which no breath of change 
can ever pass; a gross, gorged, dead complement of 
being, to which movement of any sort, even from 
within, is for ever denied, This surely is limitation, 
iron necessity, for ever bounding and crushing all 
existence, not only not involved in the idea of the 
Infinite, or rather of an Infinite, but opposed to it: 
this is, if anything can be, unconditionally limited, 
entirely contradictory of the Infinite, which sense, 
however, the lecturer -has formally abjured. But 
here it is. The rationalist is justified in pronouncing 
all thisa flat denial of the patent facts of nature. 
| The Great Whole, he could maintain, is the residence 
| of forces that are ceaselessly in action ; of laws that 
| ceaselessly reignjin the harmony and order of the 
| universe. .A pause in the action of these forces, in 
| the reign of these laws, would be a limit to ‘ The 
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unrealisable in~its~utmost-extent; avid Wat Be - 
cause it is infinite.” In order to prove that the 
infinite is inconceivable by the human mind, 
Mr. Mansel says that “ something ean only be 
known by being distinguished from that which 
it is not. But distinction is necessarily Jimita- 
tion.” Dr. Young’s comments upon this and 
sunilar exhibitions of glaring absurdity, are ex- 
tremely clear and pertinent, and he has marvel- 
lously avoided the inclination which must have 
sprung up in his mind to indulge in a good 
laugh at such pretensions to philosophy. By 
the aid of Mr. Mansel’s formula Atheism 
would be easily reached. If an infinite being 
becomes a finite being the moment he can be 
distinguished from any object! but thimseélf, no 
infinite being could exist. Amenability to dis- 
tinction is limit, and any limit is fatal to 
infinity—so runs Mr. Mansel’s logic, and_ it 
could only terminate in blank negation. We 
should think Dr. Young something other than 
human if he did not become indignant at this 
miserable juggling with words. We,cannot 
wonder at his complaining of ‘ immoral shift- 
ing and shuffling,” nor that he sums up :— 

“The irrepressible feeling in my mind—of course 
without for an instant impeaching the personal con- 
victions of the writer, and referring solely. to the 
reasonings and conclusions of his book—is, that I 
have been dealing with a virtual scepticism ; with a 
scepticism, moreover, which seems to gloat over its 
own blindness, and impotence, and degradation, and 
almost to exult in putting out its own’ eyes, and 
covering itself with shame and rags !” 

Dr. Young, while professing and evincing his 
admiration for Sir W. Hamiltoa, dissents. from 
some of his opinions, and especially from his be- 
lief that all Teiaah knowledge is phenomenal, 
not noumenal—that is, a knowledge of a - 
ances and effects, and not of essences.. We are 
not sure whether Dr. Young clearly sees the 
nature of this proposition ; at any rate, we can- 
not agree with his objections to the phenomenal 
theory. What we want is, that man’s knowledge 
shall be true, and that the phenomena shall .not 
If we supposed that which 


| appears light to us, seemed smell or sound. to 


i 


| hood and truth would 


other beings, our knowledge would.not be less 
real—it would simply be incomplete. . This is 


| a supposition we can easily entertain, but: we 
this startling passage could not have seen that | 


cannot doubt that in all possible worlds. the 
distinctions which we apprehend between false- 
2 found correct. Thus, 
even according to the phenomenal theory, we 
have all the certainty which we require. 

Dr. Young’s chapters on ‘“* Written Revela- 
tion” are very valuable, and he contends. with 
great ability that, so far from any revelation 
being the ultimate foundation of religious ideas, 
no revelation could be received, unless, contrary 
to Mr. Mansel’s views, the human_ faculties 


| were “ constituted to reach the conception of a 


supreme, intelligent, voluntary, moral nature.” 
In accordance with his harsh system, Mr. 
Mansel would confine criticism to the evidences 
that a revelation has taken place, and keep it 
away from the contents of the book sup 

to contain that revelation. The result .of the 


| process would be to invest an elaborate inquiry, 


All’ in the most direct: possible form. Endless de- | 


| yelopment and production resulting from power in | 


| harmony with law—in other words, the never- 

ceasing conversion of the possible into the actual— 

| this, he might assert, constitutes the true and grand 
idea of the Infinite, The All.” 

Mr. Mansel asserts that ‘‘an unrealised 

potentiality is a limit.” Dr. Young corrects the 


which few can hope to make, with an import- 
ance which Dr. Young will not admit, as, fol- 
lowing the general body of what is called. the 
religious world, he attaches primary import- 
ance to the evidence which is internal. 

We have not entered into the purely theolo- 


_ gical questions raised by Mr. Mansell and Dr. 





Young. Our business is with their works as 
contributions to literature and philosophy, 
The one is a champion of mental slavery, the 
other of mental freedom. Dr. Young seeks to 


error by reminding us that “ power which is truly | raise humanity by exciting the action of its 


infinite must be for ever unrealised, for ever | own powers,and thus fitting it to grasp 
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zid. Mr. Mansel would sacrifice man to a 
system which he has happened to embrace. 
We quit the subject with Dr. Young’s con- 
cluding admonition :— 

“Wait on! Brave soul—seeker after imperish- 
able eternal truth! Light is worth waiting for. 
It shall spring up. More and yet more shall break 
forth, to the upward, eager eye. But the realm of 


the darkness is vast, the points of light are few. | 
. We anticipate, wé long for another state of being. | 


Shall there ever be to. us an atmosphere without 
clouds, a day to which there is nonight? ‘Jn Thy 
Light—‘* Thon Eternal Fount ’—we shall see light.”” 








FIFTH EDITION OF 
CEYLON.* 
Few books have enjoyed a greater or more 
merited success than Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s 
account of the Island of Ceylon. Within six 


TENNENTS 


months four editions have been exhausted; and | 


we have now to welcome the fifth, taking the 
opportunity of noticing the very valuable addi- 
tions which the work has received since its 
first publication. The great demand is not 
difficult to explain. First, the subject is one 
of considerable general interest, and then, what 
is perhaps still more to the point, it is handled 
by a writer who not only possesses a thorough 
knowledge of what he is writing about, but 
who has the art of making into a delightful 
and attractive narrative what in less able hands 
might have been an erudite but dreary accu- 
mulation of facts and theories. We have sel- 
dom met with a work in which the arrange- 
ment of material has been so skilful, and this 
is a merit which can scarcely be too highly 
valued ; it is as rare as it is important. Hay- 
ing, however, on aformer occasion noticed the 
general features of the book, we have only to 
callattention to the alterations and additions 
which have been made in the successive new 
éditions, 4s contained in the one before us. 
Amongst the minor improvements, are the in- 
sertion of a map of India, with the ancient 
names, so as to facilitate the identification of 
the places referred to under those names with 
the more familiar modern designations ; also 
the re-engraving of several of the illustrations; 


aid last; but not least, the addition of a very | 
large number of references to the index, a boon | 


only to be fully appreciated by those who are 
not content with a superficial knowledge of 
the matter. 

By far the most important addition, how- 
ever, is the chapter on the development of the 
doctrines of Buddhism in Ceylon. 
ter (affixed at the end of Part IV.,) profess- 
edly derived its, details from Sir Emerson 


Tennent’s former work, “‘ Christianity in Cey- | 


Jon ;” but its introduction in its present 
place is certainly most fitting, and supplies 
what was perhaps the only deficiency that 
could have been pointed out. The author had 
already narrated the circumstances under 
which the religion of Buddhism had been in- 
troduced into Ceylon by the preacher Mahindo, 
more than three hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, and he had shown how the 
new creed had been strengthened and encour- 
aged ‘by successive sovereigns. What was 
wanting to complete the picture is found in 
the new chapter, in which we have an admir- 
able account of what Buddhism really is in 
theory and practice as existing in Ceylon. 
There is no more interesting object. of inves- 
tigation than this extraordinary creed, whose 
origin is lost in remote antiquity, and which 
numbers three hundred and fifty millions of 
the human race as its votaries. Perhaps the 





* Geylon: an Account, of te Jstand,) Physical, Historical, 
Topographical, kc. By Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., 
LLD., &. Fifth Edition. (Longman, 1860.) 


This chap- 


most comprehensive and philosophical account 
of the general features of Buddhism is to be 
found in a work by M. Barthelemy Saint- 
| Hilaire, entitled ‘‘ Le Bouddha et sa Religion,” 
which enjoys an extensive reputation in Paris, 
and which will furnish the general reader with 
an accurate notion of the characteristics of this, 
the most widely-diffused of all religious beliefs. 
Sir Emerson Tennent confines his remarks to 
that form of Buddhism which prevails with 
the Singhalese, and is distinguished from 
northern Buddhism, the religion of Nepaul, 
| Thibet, and China. 
| The doctrines of Buddha became the religion 
| of Ceylon and the islands of the Indian Ocean 
| more than two thousand years ago, but they 
had not then the same effect on the slothful 
Singhalese as on the more ambitious northern 
converts of a later date. Their influence over 
the wild tribes of the Thibetian plains and 
over the Mongols found no pale el in the 
torpid effeminacy of the southern islanders. 
‘In this respect the Singhalese are the living 
mummies of past ages, and realise in their im- 
movable characteristics. the eastern fable’ of 
the city whose inhabitants were perpetuated in 
marble.” The most striking feature of Bud- 
| dhisie is its Atheism. Buddha is not regarded 
as an incarnated Deity, nor as an emanation 
from a Supreme Intelligence, such as Brahma. 
He was simply a being of superior wisdom and 
purity, whose life and teaching were to be an 
example and guide for succeeding ages. _Mak- 
ing no allowance for sin or the imperfections 
of human nature, the Buddhist enjoins an utter 
independence, nor permits reliance on grace or 
any other divine interference ; an enthusiastic 
| confidence in himself; a full belief in the possi- 
bility of attaining perfection. Such isthe basis of 
Buddhist shin y. Rising upon the notion 
of perfectibility, came the doctrine that the 
| only test amongst men is that of wisdom and 
| virtue. All are born capable of perfection, and 
such a distinction as the Brahmmical doctrine 
of caste inculcates is abhorrent to Buddhist 
ideas. Ultimate bliss is found in Nirwana, 
| “a condition,” says Sir Emerson Tennent, 
‘* between which and utter annihilation there 
exists but the dim distinction of a name. Nir- 
wana is the exhaustion but not the destruction 
of existence, the close but not the eztinetion of 
being.” (Vol. i., p. 524.) Buddhism, like the 
religion of Brahma, teaches the doctrine of 
| metempsychosis; but whilst the Brahmins hold 
| that all beings are eventually absorbed into 
the principle or essence of Brahma himself, the 
Buddhists consider the transmigration of souls 
| as gradually conducting to the bliss of Nir- 
wana. The doctrine of necessity or fate, which 
| has been ineorporated into this remarkable 
| system, is one of its most notable features. 
| They do not attribute this irresistible power, 
| which modern thought may call Fate or Provi 
| dence, to any Divine Being or Supreme Gover- 
nor, but they believe it to be a certain property, 
belonging to and possessed. by circumstances. 
| ‘* Neither in heaven nor-on earth can man 
| escape from the consequences of his acts; 
morals are in their essence productive causes, 
| without the aid or intervention of any higher 
| authority, and hence forgiveness or atonement 
| are ideas utterly unknown in the despotic 
| dogmas of Buddha.” (Vol. i., p. 533.) 
Consistent with their atheistical doctrines in 
other poiuts, the Buddhists do not recognise 
any creative hand in the structure of the uni- 
verse; and what to us are striking proofs of 
design and foreknowledge, to them seem no- 
thing but the gradual evolutions of law... They 
believe in the eternity of matter, in its “‘sub- 
mission at remote intervals to decay and re- 
| formation,” which, together with the organi- 














sation of animal life, ‘‘ are but the results,of 
spontaneity and procession.” The whole sys- 
tem is a deificatlon of intellect... Nothing ‘is 
accepted which does not convince the: reasdn, 
and the existence of a Deity, such as is common 
to all other creeds, appears to the genuine 
Buddhist a superstitious fiction. Pure Bud- 
dhism, in short, isa philosophical system rather 
than a religion, and it is philosophy, moreover, 
of the very noblest. But that for the faith‘ of 
a people things are required, not dreamt of; in 
their philosophy, is abundantly shown im the 
condition of. the Singhalese. Although Bud- 
dhism is infinitely superior to either Mohamme- 
danism or Brahminism, and, in fact, seems 
second only to Christianity itself, yet how 
weak it is as a quickening influence’ is appa- 
rent. 

“Both socially and in its effects upon individuals, 
the result of the system in Ceylon has beem apathy 
almost approaching to distrust. Even as regards the 
tenets of their creed, the mass of the population 
exhibit the profoundest ignorance and manifest, the 
most irreverent indifference. In. their daily. inter- 
course and acts, morality and virtue, so. far from 
being apparent as the rule, are barely discernible as 
the exception. Neither hopes nor apprehensions 
have proved a sufficierit restraint on the habitual 
violation of all those precepts of charity, of honesty, 
of purity and truth, which form the very essence of 
the doctrine; and in proportion as its tenets have 
been slighted by the people, are its priesthood: dis+ 
regarded and its temples neglected. No national 
system of religion, no prevailing superstition that 
has ever fallen under my observation, presents se 
dull a Tevel, and ‘is so pre-eminently , deficient in 
popular influences, as Buddhism amongst the Sin- 
ghalese. . . . He believes, or he thinks he believes, 
because he is-of the same faith with his ancestors; but 
he looks on the doctrines of the various sects which 
surround him with a stolid indifference, which is the 
surest indication of the little importance which he 
attaches to his own.” (Vol. i., p. 587.) "4 

There are those in our own country who 
would be glad to see the introduction of the 
doctrines of Buddhism without Buddha. They’ 
may see in Ceylon an exeniplification of the 
emphatic truth, that though a cold 
may satisfy the spiritual wants of an exoteric 
few, the faith of 2 people, to be a potent vital. 
thing, must have the warmth and colouring of 
religion. : 

As the natural consequence of their tradi- 
tional creed, by the inevitable law of reaction 
the Singhalese are amongst the most degrad 
of demon-worshippers. _ We have not space to 
enter into any description of the wretched and 
barbarous rites connected ‘with this supple- 
ment to Buddhism. The reader will find them 
graphically painted by Sir Emerson Tennent ; 
and we can only say, in conclusion, that there is 
not a chapter in the whole work more inter- 
esting as a piece of history, but still more so 
as a contribution to the science of comparative 
theology. 


AN ARCTIC BOAT-JOURNEY.* 


Tue modern story of Arctic enterprise equals 
in variety, and perhaps surpasses. in interest, 
any tale of heroic adventure of whieh the 
world has yet heard. It is spirit-stirring, in 
these days of luxurious habits and.of smooth, 
easy living, to know that there are men yet 
among us of the grand old stamp—men who 
are ready to face any danger, to undergo any 
fatigue, to forsake friends, and home, and 
country, in order to enlarge the boundaries of 
knowledge, to increase the stores of science, 
and to satisfy that thirst for enterprise which 
seems so peculiarly a feature of the Saxon race. 

The sickly and timid counsel of, utilitarian, 





* An Arctic Boat-Journey in the Autumn of 1854. By Isaae 
J. Hayes. 


(Richard Bentley.) 
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who, after Manchester fashion, deprecate any | but we shall endeavour to give our readers some | caused me to look 





around, and there, close at my 


risk which is imeurred without the prospect of idea of the life led by these brave men during a | heels, was the whole pack of thirteen h y 
an immediate and obvious advantage, will | portion of the time that they were absent from | snarling, snapping, and showing their sharp teeth 
never weigh with men of the class to which | the “‘ Advance.” The hope of reaching an open | like a drove of ravenous wolves. It was fortunate 


we are alluding. And it is well that this is 
the case; for the love of knowledge for its own 
sake, the capability of enduring hardships and 
the readiness to submit to them, the generous 
ardour which is unacquainted with fear and | 
ean calmly lock death in the face, the belief in 
the ultimate gain which will compensate for 
all’ present suffering, form the main elements 
of a noble character and the basis of all that is 
truly Hlustrious in national history. The nar- 
ratives of Arctic adventure, like the enterprises 
themselves, are now extremely numerous, and, 
with the exception of mere compilations, there 
is not one of them which will not repay 
How -curious it is, by. the aid of a 
good map, to follow out the different lines of 
discovery ; and even the map itself, apart from 
any other record, has a strange tale of its own 
te tell. Look at the names which have been 
given to the bays, capes, and islands diseovered 
imthat ultima thule. Almost every one of 
them has.a touching signifieance and meaning. 
Some recall the history of past adventures, and 
the names of Arctic sea-kings, which are dear 
to Englishmen ; others’ land one on some 
t spot of the home country, and betray 
no dubious token the heim-weh of their 
discoverers; while others, again, like F 
Beach, Point Anxiety, Cape Desolation, aad 
Cape Farewell, seem at once to revesi a tale 
of endurance and of suffering. 

The “ Boat-Journey” now before us is a 
reeord of hardships and of dangers incurred by 
eight brave'men who formed-a portion of Dr. | 
Kane's party on the second Griniell expedi- 
tion. the atitumn of 1854, the alternative 
of being ice-bound for a second winter in 
Rensselaer Harbour, or of risking a voyage of 
nine hundred miles in open boats, was pro- 
posed to his companions by Dr. Kane. For 
himself, he said; it was a simple duty of honour 
to remain by the brig; come what might, he 
would share her fortunes. Twenty-four hours 
were allowed for deliberation, and at the close 
of that time eight men resolved to remain with 
their er and nine agreed to incur the 
desperate risk of a voyage to Upernavik (one 
of these men, however, soon returned to the 
ship). In either case, the chances of life were 
extremely small. For the whole company to 
have remained ‘in the brig, would have been to 
convert the vessel into an hospital, if- not into 
agrave. In attempting the southward voyage, 
there was at least the possibility of success, 
while those remaining with Dr. Kane would 
have augmented means of health and comfort. 

The story of this expedition, and of its ulti- 
mate failure, is related by Mr. Hayes in a simple 
and unaffected style, without ‘the slightest 
attempt at fine-writing. But a book of this 
kind would gain nothing whatever by the craft 
of the littérateur. The interest is too intense, 
the incidents too varied, to requireany heighten- 
ing of the effect. Mr. Hayes has succeeded in 

ing the scenes of Aretie life before us in 

all their terrible reality, and his minute 

but not wearisome details enable his readers 

to form a life-like picture of the Arctic world. 

And a marvellous picture it is—gloomy enough 

in the background to have afforded fresh 

of horror to Dante or Milton ; while 

the fight and warmth surrounding the “figure 

pieces” bring out in exquisite relief the human 
interest of the landseape. 

We shall not attempt to track the steps of 
Mr. Hayes and his party through the devious 
windings of their course, and to deseribe the 

diffieulties with which they had to contend; 





| words :— 


| battered my face, made me insensible to everything 


sea, and thus of eseaping to Upernavik, stimu- | 
lated them for awhile, and sustained them 


| through almost incredible hardships. Some- | 
| times a storm threatened to engulph them, | 
| Sometimes the masses of floating ice appearing 


| 
likely to crush the boats, they were compelled | 
to hau! them up upon the floé ; anon, a crack 
in the ice divided the cargo from its masters ; 
or blankets, bread-bags, and buffalo robes be- 
came soaked in the water. On they went, 
sometimes almost starved, often drenched with 
rain and spray, with the thermometer at 21deg., 
and their clothes “stiffening on them like 
pasteboard :” still on—now hauling their boats 
on the rocks ; now dodging through the packs ; 
now fearing that they should be frozen up and 
perish ; now hoping against hope that they 
would yet gain the open sea. 

“That we should feel despondent under the cir- 
cumstances was, perhaps, quite natural; but now, 
as on other occasions, there was exhibited in the 
party a coufage which triumphed over the distress- 
ing fortunesof the day. Stories, such as sailors 
alone can tell, followed the coffee, and interrupted the 
monotonous chattering of teeth ; and Godfrey, who 
had a penchant. for negro melodies, broke out from 
time to time with scraps from ‘Uncle Ned, in all 
its variations, ‘S ’ and ‘I'm off to Charles- 


UrY | town, a little while to stay.’ Peterson recited some | ™Y 


chapters from his boy-life in Copenhagen and Ice- 

; John gave us some insight into a ‘runner's’ 
life in San Francisco and Macao; Whippple toldsome 
horrors of the foreeastle of a Liverpool packet; but 
Bonsall drew the chief applause, by ‘ Who wouldn't 
sell a farm and go to sea?” 

There were greater perils in store for them. 
At length they found that they could go no 
further; to retreat was as impossible as to 
advance, The shore on which they were cast 
was more barren than any they had yet seen. 
‘“* The hills were covered with snow; the val- 
leys were filled with drift; the streams were 
all dried up; the sea was shrouded in its | 
gloomy mantle. Night—the long Arctic | 
night—was setting in; already the sun was | 
below the horizon during the greater part of | 
each twenty-four hours, and in a short time he 
would sink to rise no more.” With food enough | 
to last them for one fortnight, and with only | 
fuel sufficient to cook their food and melt 
water, they commenced a desperate struggle | 
for existence. The first thing to be done was | 
to build a hut. Fortunately they had an ice- | 
chisel with which they could loosen the frozen 
stones, which they carried on their shoulders. 
These were cemented with sand, shovelled up 
with a tin dinner-plate into a discarded bread- 
bag. Their oars served for rafters, over which 
the boats’ sails were stretched out and secured 
by heavy stones. To thatch the canvas they 
were compelled to search beneath the snow for 
moss, All this consumed a weary time, and 
the pi of starvation was upon them. 
Fox-traps were set, but the animals refused to 
be caught; they tried to eat the rock-lichen, 
but though it kept off the sensation of hunger, 
it made them Fit Their condition is “ fast 
approaching the horrible.” A visit from the 

uimaux affords some immediate relief ; they 
bring with them frozen meat and blubber, In 
connection with this visit, Mr. Hayes has a tale 
to relate which we must let him do in his own 





“ Leaving the hunters to look after their teams, I 
returned to the hut. The blinding snow which 


except the idea of getting out of it; and thinking 


that I had not got down upon my knees, or they 
would have been upon my back. In fact, so im- 
petuous was their attack, that one of them had 
already sprung when I faced round. I caught him 
on my arm and kicked him down the hill. The others 
were for the moment intimidated by the suddenness 
of my movement, and at seeing thes man- 
ner in which their leader had been dealt with ; and 
they were in the act of sneaking away, when they 
perceived that I was powerless to do them any 
harm, having nothing in my hand. Again they 
assumed the offensive; they were all around me ; 
an instant more, and I should be torn to pieces. I 
had faced death in several shapes before, but never 
had I felt asthen; my blood fairly curdledin my veins. 
Death down the red throats of a pack of wolfish 
dogs had something about it peculiarly umpleasant. 
Conscious of my weakness, they were preparing for 
a spring; Lhad not time even to halloo for help— 
to run would be the readiest means of bringing the 
wretches upon me. My eye swept round the group, 
and caught something lying half buried in the snow, 
about ten feet distant. Quick as a flash I sprang, as 
Inever sprang before or since, over the back of a 
huge fellow who stood before me; and the next 
instant I was whirling about me the lash of a 1] 
whip, cutting to right and left. The dogs retreated 
before my blows and the fury of my onset, and then 
sullenly skulked behind the rocks. The:whip had 
clearly saved my life; there was nothing‘else within 
reach ; and it had been dropped there quite ac- 
dentally by Kalutunah as he went down, to. the 
sledges,” 


Their main hope now is in the savages, but the 
supply of food from them is very. uncertain. 
Often the verge of starvation is reached —a few 
days more, and all will be over ; but again food 
is brought them—juicy bear's meat, Puppy 
chops, and birds. Their spirits revive ; 
the perusal of Walter Scott's “Pair Maid of 
Perth,” or ‘* Ivanhoe,” coupled, spite of Dean 
Close’s anathema, with a genuine ‘‘Havan- 
nah,” infuse a genial warmth in that snow- 
imbedded hut. 


One of the yisitors to the hut is deserving of 
mention. She was a widow lady, and her hus- 
band’s soul haying passed for a time into the 
body of a walrus, she was, of course, prohibited 
from dining off that ‘animal. . But as the wal- 
rus happened to be the only food then in season, 
she was compelled to satisfy herself with frozen 
birds, which had been killed the ‘previous 
summer, Rigi! putes csitars paar 
a to have affec e widow's. ite, 
hee ake would manage to eat six tala for 
supper, each as large as a young pullet. 

Starvation from cold and hunger was not the 
only enemy to be feared in this desolate region, 
The Esquimaux, like all _ say were 
treacherous; and had it not been for fear of 
the strangers’ guns, they would doubtless have 
destroyed the whole party. One or two hair- 
breadth escapes are recorded; but these risks 
were yiewed very calmly by men whose chance 
of life was lessening every day. Tow. they 
made a desperate effort to escape from. their icy 
tomb ; how they were driven back again in des- 
pair; how once again they sallied forth en the 
sledges of the imaux—having left. the 
owners asleep under the effects of opium; how 
they were overtaken by the savages; and how, 
W ith the courage that desperation alone can 
give, they compe them to drive ‘onward to 
the brig ; is all described by Mr. Hayes with, 
great vividness and power. A narrative 80 
interesting as this “ Arctic Boat-Journey ” does 
not often fall into the hands of a reviewer, 
Mr. Hayes is about to start on another expe- 





of no danger, I was im the act of stooping to enter 
the doorway, whan a sudden noise behind me | 


dition. He will assuredly carry with him the 
good wishes of all his friends and readers. 
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THE LATEST THEOLOGY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

WE again advert to Professor Powell’s Essay 
on the ‘‘ Study of the Evidences of Christianity,” 
which is really an essay on the credibility of 
miracles. It professes to have been written 
not so much in a controversial as in a judicial 
spirit, and affects to sum up the arguments on 
both sides. This summing up is, however, uni- 
formly against the credibility of miracles. Not 
that in terms the ceeemgtd of miracles is de- 
nied ; they are indeed to be received, but only, 
it appears, in a parabolic or mythical sense, 
and are further pronounced to be of little, if 
any, value as pal of Christianity. 

The argument is very nearly a revival of 
that of Hume. It is contrary to experience 
that a miracle should be true, but not contrary 
to experience that testimony should be false. 
Experience, in the Professor’s argument, being 
taken to mean that which is derived from 
scientific induction. 

That part of the argument on which the 
San mainly relies is thus stated: The truth 
of the universal order and constancy of natural 
causes, asa primary law of belief, is so strongly 
entertained and fixed in the mind of every 
truly inductive inquirer, that he can hardly 
conceive the possibility of failure. The import 
of this sentence is certainly not very clear, and 
the plain English of it seems to be this—That 
a miracle is a failure of the order and course 
of nature. 

Neither the terms “ miracle,” nor “‘ order of 
nature,” nor yet “natural law,” are anywhere 
defined in the course of the essay ; yet on the 
true definitions the whole argument. turns. 
We shall attempt to supply the deficiency by 
defining a miracle to be the occurrence of an 
event out of the ordinary course of nature; 
and furthermore, the only miracles we shall 
consider are those wrought in attestation of 


This will further appear if we inquire what 
we mean by the course of nature, clearly the 
course observed by us as already existing ; but 
then it is only the course of nature now (not 
that of the future or the past) with which we 
are acquainted. We can only carry our expe- 
rience into the past on the assumption that all 
the causes acting now were acting then, and 
with the same intensity. Here, indeed, is one 
of the great fallacies which lie at the root of 
the Professor's reasonings, and vitiates them all. 
He assumes that in an age of miracle, no other 
causes did or could act than we see acting 
now; but this is the very thing to be proved. 

Thus in the case of the Gospel miracles, the 
cause of the wonderful effects produced was, 
as we believe, the presence of One who was 
greater than man, and could do what man 
could not, The experience of the world now is 
plainly, therefore, no criterion of what was its 
experience then. The circumstances bei 
different, the effects would be different. It is 
no use to urge our experience. The most 
numerous inductions of science, ever so care- 
fully made, in an age of no miracles, are utterly 
inconclusive, and prove nothing as to what 
might be expected in cireumstances by hypo- 
thesis essentially different, for precisely the 
same reason as that no amountof water poured 
on a fire could suffice to show what would be 
the effect of pouring on it a teaspoonful of 
spirits. 

Hence, then, scientific induction can prove 
nothing as to what would happen, supposing 
the presence amongst us of One endow with 
what we call supernatural powers—that_ is, 

wers greater than our own—for by hypo- 
thesis no such event has taken place gly mt 

ience. But were such a person present, all 
the “laws of human thought” compel us to 
believe that everything that is di to have 
happened, by His intervention was no more than 
might reasonably have been ex His 





doctrine by our Lord, or His Apostles. The 
ordinary course of nature we define to mean | 
the sequence of events which we now witness. | 

Now, to suppose that inductive reasoning | 
from any number of observed facts, has any- 
thing whatever to do with evidence for or 
against miracles, seems to arise in a mistake as 
to the true province of inductive reasoning. 
We hope to be able to show that the observed | 
constancy of nature proves nothing whatever 
with regard to credibility of miracles. The | 
argument of the essay is inconclusive, because 
it has the great defect of being irrelevant. 

This term, “the law of nature,” is constantly 
used, but in truth physical science knows 
nothing about laws at all; all it can do is to 
ascertain existing facts, or, perhaps still more 
accurately, render their existence highly pro- | 
bable. Thus, to take an instance cited in the 
essay, water is said to freeze at 32 deg. Fahr., 
in virture of a law of nature. It would be more | 
correct to say that its freezing is an ascertained | 
fact. The term “law” is a misnomer; it implies | 
that it always must freeze at 32 deg. ; science | 
simply proves that it always does. 

is distinction may not at first sight appear | 

important; yet the want of attention to it has 
been the cause of much confusion of thought. 
Thus the essayist treats of the real and para- 
mount dominion of the rule of law and order 
of universal subordination of physical causes 
as the sole principle and criterion of proof and 
evidence in the region of physical and sensible 
truth. Here is evidently a confusion of thought. 
The essayist evidently thinks that what does 


| 


| volition must have been a sufficient cause of all 


the wonders which are narrated of Him. This, 
too, is no case of mere questionable analogy, 
since we find that the highest intellects produce 
ever the greatest effects, so that just as the 
human hand can accomplish what mere brute 


, force cannot, and as the educated hand, as of 


the painter or musician, can do what other 
hands cannot, so the only conceivable law of 
His being is that which was observed by eye- 
witnesses concerning Him—namely, that He 


| commanded even the winds and the sea, and 
they obeyed Him. 


And yet, no doubt, in one sense miracles 


| are no violation of the course of nature—for 
| the real law of nature is the will of its Author. 
| This, unless we embrace absolute atheism, must 
| be the final, efficient cause of all. But then 


this cause proceeds to work by rule—namely, 
the rule of its own perfection. There can be 


| nothing arbitrary, nothing casual or unex- 


pected, in the course of the universe; and in 
this sense, no doubt, the supernatural is as 
muck an orderly development of plan as the 
natural. In one sense, we deny supernatural 


| events and providential interferences. Natural 


and supernatural only exist with regard to the 
limited capacities of humanity.. God never 
interferes, because He is always present. 

We do not consider that there is in nature 
“self-sustaining and self-evolving powers.” 
We consider it more philosophical to use such 
a metaphor as this—that ‘God is the life of 
the universe.” The essayist sneers at the 
profound mechanical philosophy which informs 





happen, and what must happen, are the same 


things, while in truth the one has no neceasary | 


relation to the other. 





Zssaus and Reviews, (J. W. Parker.) 





us that “the whole of nature is like a mill, 
| which cannot go on without the continual 
application of a moving power” morally. The 
| notion of Professor Powell may be, mechani- 








mann wd 
cally, more correct, but not more exalted, 
which seems to liken the universe to a great 
clock, which the Deity has wound up, agesago, 
in order to save Himself the trouble of looking 
at it now. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the value 
of scientific induction? Are we not to assume 
the constancy of nature? Doubtless; but we 
see in this, not the proof of its self-evolving 
powers, but the type of the unchangeableness 
of its Divine Creator. 

But, further, we must not forget that the 
occurrence of an event any number of times is 
no proof that it will occur again. This is 
largely illustrated by Professor Babbage in his 
ninth ‘ Bridgwater Treatise.” He instances 
his own calculating machine, which he shows 
can be made to calculate millions of numbers 
in succession, following the same law; and 
yet, by the construction of the machine, one or 


being | more numbers, following a different law, may 


be made to arise. Suppose, to fit our ideas, 
the machine edition ta succession of odd 
numbers, a spectator might argue from induec- 
tion of thousands of instances that the numbers 
always would be odd, and so they might up to 
an amount which numerically exceeds the 
united experience of all ind sinee the 
world began. Nevertheless, this enormous 
induction would be false; for the machine 
would, in virtue of its construction, give one 
even number, and then might continue to do 
30, or alter to the old law, or to any other. 
Now, this kind of reasoning is evidently con- 
clusive. What if the inductions of. science 
are made with the vast machine of nature 

in its t course? This is ne 
proof that it might not be different. The 
supporter of miracles affirms that it did alter 
on certain occasions, and that he has some 
knowledge of the reasons in virtue of which 
the alteration was made. Professor Powell is 
not satisfied with the very large assumption 
that the order of nature never was different, 
but wants to assume also that it never can. be. 
The question, then, of the credibility of miracles 
is reduced to the old ground, and the right 
ground, of the credibility of testimony; and 
on this ground we venture to affirm the 
world in general, very ly (eschewing 
logical short cuts, like-the Professor's, which 
lead nowhere) will continue to argue it. 

We cannot admit, then, that testimony is, 
after all, *“‘ but a second-hand assurance,” or 
that it is a “blind guide.” We had muck 
rather agree with Drs. Abercrombie and 
Chalmers, that, on a certain amount of testi- 
mony, we might believe any statement, how- 
ever improbable, even though we need not 
believe ** a number of respectable witnesses if 
they were to concur in asseverating it, that on 
a certain occasion they had seen two and two 
make five ;” for we may observe that this last 
instance of improbability, which Professor 
Powell cites as conclusive, is nothing to the 
purpose, seeing that two and two make four is 
not a truth, but a truism, and, therefore, 
altogether beside the question—the testimony 
that would prove a miracle being precisely of 
the same nature as would be required to e 
any extraordinary fact. When Professor 
Powell states—‘* An alleged miracle can only 
be regarded in one of two ways—either (1), 
Abstractedly as a physical event, and, there- 
fore, to be investigated by reason and physical 
evidence, and referred to physical causes, but, 
at all events, to some higher cause or law, if at 
present unknown ; it then ceases to be super- 
natural, yet still might be appealed to_in sup- 
port of religious truth, especially as referring 
to the state of knowledge and apprehensions of 
the parties addressed in past ages; or (2), As 
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connected with religious doctrine, regarded in 
a sacred light, and asserted on the authority of 
inspiration. In this case it ceases to be capable 
of investigat‘on by reason, or to own its do- 
minion; it is accepted on religious grounds, 
and can appeal only to the principle and in- 
fluence of faith’—his conclusions are plainly 
erroneous, for, if we admit the first view of a 
miracle, the known cause may be, as we have 
seen, the volition of a superior Power. The 
miracle is then said to belong to the super- 
natural, because its cause, being beyond huma- 
nity, transcends that ordinary course of nature 
which we see around us; it might, therefore, 
be appealed to in support of* religious truth, 
and as vouching for the Divine authority or 
commission of the agent who worked the 
miracles ; in which case it certainly does not 
cease to be capable of investigation by reason, 
or to own its dominion, nor, so far as it pro- 
duces physical effects, can its character as a 
physical fact. It cannot be said to appeal only 
to the principle of faith, because, however ne- 
cessary faith may be to its right appreciation, 
the miracle, so far as it is within the province 
of reason at all, is altogether consistent with it. 
The fact ofa Being possessing exalted powersover 
the material world, would also render probable 
a corresponding power over the moral world, so 
that He who could say effectually to the sick 
of the palsy, ‘‘ Rise up and walk ;” could say 
also authoritatively, ‘‘Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” The Professor somewhere cites the fact 
that Scripture itself recognises the possibility 
of false miracles wrought in attestation of false 
doctrines; but this merely proves, not that 
miracles are no evidence at all, but only that 
they are one of the evidences of the truth of a 
doctrine. We cordially agree with the Pro- 
fessor when he states that the reason of the 
hope that is in us is not restricted to external 
signs, nor to any one kind of evidence; but 
this is no reason why we are to discredit that 
particular evidence which universally in the 
early ages (with most men in all ages) was the 
most convincing evidence to establish doctrinal 
truth: neither need we reject them because of 
some fancied contrariety with the course of 
nature. Surely there was nothing unreasonable, 
nothing which implied irreconcilable contra- 
riety to the course of nature, nothing mythical, 
nothing parabolic—only the simplest possible 
statement of the very plainest tenth, universally 
applicable: * Except ye see signs and wonders, 
ye will not believe.” 





PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE.* 


Swirr says no man can fail to make a con- 
siderable figure who understands the extent 
and right use of his own powers. If Mr. 
Lewes does not make a considerable figure, it 
certainly does not arise from not having ex- 
plored a sufficient variety of subjects. Modern 
and ancient biography, philosophy, fiction, 
and natural history, have all been tried ; but, 
perhaps, even yet he has not hit upon the 
theme which shall immortalise his name, and 
it is not impossible that the “Physiology of 
Common Life” may be followed by an epic 
poem. In fact, Johnson’s account of Gold- 
smith is tolerably applicable to Mr. G. H. 
Lewes —‘‘ Nullum fere seribendi genus non 
tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” The 
charm of his style quiets the reader's suspicions 
as to the superficiality of the matter ; and the 
graceful, pleasant language makes us forget the 
rather shallow character of what that language 


hand physiology might have been made a really | 
popular subject, but we confess to feeling some- 
what disappointed with the work before us. It 
is as if the author had acquired his knowledge | 
of the subject for the purpose of writing the | 
book ; and there are very many persons, who 
would not lay claim to anything beyond a most 
rudimentary and crude acquaintance with 
physiology, to whom these volumes will not 
reveal any new truth. 

About six and twenty years ago the notion | 
that physiology should be a subject of general | 
instruction, and form a part of education, was | 
received with much doubt. In the year 1834 
a complete change of feeling on this point | 
commenced, and the publication of Andrew | 
Combe’s work on ‘*The Principles of Physio- | 
logy ” was what first aroused the general at- | 
tention. In that admirable treatise, which a | 
man would do well to peruse once every year | 





are applied to common, everyday life; an | 


many of the maladies and disorders which 


curse our race; and a wilful or involuntary | 





desire for information on a subject the import- 
ance of which it would be difficult to over- 
rate. llalf the miseries from which we suffer, 
even those of mind, are caused by bodily ail- 


|ments and disorders, and of these bodily 


ailments and disorders a considerable majority 
might be entirely, or in great measure, avoided 
by an early acquaintance with the conditions 
requisite for the preservation of health. To 
borrow the motto of a clear-sighted writer of 
the seventeenth century—Everard Maynwar- 
inge — ‘* Non brevem accepimus vitam, sed 
Jecimus.” Premature death, and the almost 
greater evil of a sickly life, are in an incalcul- 
able number of instances the result of our own 
ignorance or folly; and, says Maynwaringe, 
‘“*few there are but by uneven and irregular 
courses do abbreviate the term of their dura- 
tion here, in not yielding due obedience to the 
institutes and injunctions of nature, most con- 


—as Lord Mansfield said of Cicero’s * De servative of human being.” The evils arisin; 
Officiis”"—the truths of physiological science | from violation id leant, na law—evils which 


a more extended knowledge would have’ ren- 


ignorance of them is shown to be the cause of | dered impossible—are but too familiar to the 


physician, whilst their victims set down as 
| providential visitations what are in reality the 


cal knowledge. 


disregard of the laws which regulate the func- | results of human ignorance and indiscretion. 
tions of the human frame is proved to bring | The child cut off in its infancy by the im- 
its own inherent penalty as surely as the | prudence of parents or nurses; the young man 
violation of any other laws. This important | and the maiden mowed down in the flower of 


truth Combe so abundantly exemplified and | youth by a fatal consumption, whose seeds 


illustrated, and at the same time so skilfully | early care and vigilance might have swept 
showed its practical bearings, that he may be | away ; the man in the prime of his years with 
regarded as the founder of popular physiologi- his temper morbid and soured by indigestion, 
In America alone, his book is | which a timely knowledge would have warned 
said to have had a circulation of a hundred | him against—these are instances of what fear- 
thousand copies. | ful penalties nature exacts from those who, 
The title of Mr. Lewes’ work at once sug- | through ignorance or otherwise, offend against 
gests a comparison with Combe’s Physiology, | her injunctions and laws. 
but in their contents there is not much re-| It is not only for the interest of individuals 
semblance. With Combe theory and science | that physiological knowledge should be more 
are secondary, art and practice primary; whilst | extensively diffused. Every step for the al- 
Mr. Lewes is more anxious to expound prinei- | leviation of physical evil is an advance made 
ples than to dwell upon particular details. | towards ameliorating the general’ condition of 
Combe intended to guide parents or instruc- | society; and though we would not be thought 
tors: Mr. Lewes wishes to assist the physio- | to endorse the fashionable doctrine known as 
logical amateur. Combe wrote after long | ‘muscular Christianity,” which signifies a 
study and experience: Mr. Lewes treats his | combination of ruffianism and self-complacency 
subject, without professional narrowness, in- |—-a doctrine to be numbered amongst the 
deed, but also without professional depth. | worstcharlatanries of theday—still unquestion- 
Combe’s motto was ‘* Vivere mon est vita, sed | ably a healthy physical economy is one of the 
valere’—existence without health is not life: | most likely guarantees for a healthy tone of 
Mr. Lewes accepts the ordinary surface of | mind. It will be long before the world at 
physical life, and is content with no very | large becomes convinced of the inevitable strin- 
recondite explanation. Why and how we are | gency of the physiological law, and meanwhile 
hungry—why we are warm, and how we keep | the number of those who are martyred, or 
so—how does the blood nourish—why do we | martyr themselves, to this ignorance, will 
breathe—these are the questions which Mr. | large, but gradually diminishing. Mr. Lewes” 
Lewes professes to solve, and the answers are | book will serve to increase in some measure the 
proportionately elementary. But, perhaps, we | popular taste for knowledge as to the constitu- 
may be told that a book to be fitted for popular | tion of our own frames, and the means by 
use must be rudimentary, or even superficial. | which we may act most in harmony with that 
This is by no means necessary, as may be | constitution; and this is its chief source of 
readily shown by the work, which is the com- | value. It will not rank high as a scientific 
panion of Mr. Lewes’s—Professor Johnston’s | work ; and in point of direct use, irrespective 
‘Chemistry of Common Life,” a model of a | of its tendency to awaken curiosity on its im- 
popular manual, which, though intelligible to | portant subject, it is vastly below productions 
all, yet at the same time ‘ exhibits the present | already before the world. 
condition of matured scientific opinion upon, the 
subjects to which it is devoted”—-an excellence r > % 
which we do not meet with in the volumes now : CORY ODA ABBEY . 
under notice. THERE is, doubtless, inherent in the human 
However, the pleasing way which Mr. Lewes | mind, a toleration—nay, we might almost my, ® 
has of communicating knowledge, and his skill | love of abuse ; a decided respect, myenehihan! coal 
in arrangement, cover a multitude of deficien- abusers. We allude to an honest, straig Med 
cies which a more barren style would make too | ward species of reproach or Imveetive, app ‘ 
visible; and, however inferior the work may | to society generally, or to any pasty of w ae 
be in intrinsic value to others on the same | We may be members, but by no means direc 


} 











expresses. We should have expected, from Mr. 
Lewes’s literary antecedents, that under his 





* The Physiology of Common Life. By George Henry 
Lewes. In two volumes. (Blackwood and Sons, Edin- 
Durgh and London. 1859.) 


| topic, it is highly probable that the two merits | tow us individually. ah igcoary how- 
|to which we have alluded, will ensure it an | ever, must be of a peculiar kind, should 
| extensive perusal, and so make it the means, —ZGj:oga Abbey; or, Lights and Shadows of the Present 
\if not of satisfying, at least of stimulating a | Day. (London: Saunders, Otley, and Ce.) 
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be handled with delicacy by the operator, 
who will, if success be his principal object, 
oceasionally belabour his own character a 
little, and exhibit the more amiable por- 
tion of his weaknesses in order to show his 
impartiality. All his sayings and doings must 
bear the brand of honesty (or a tolerably good 
imitation of it), and should have for basis “a 
sense of duty.” Reproaches, if vague and 
indireet, ever turti out failures, as baits for 
popularity ; whilst comparisons intended for 
the advantage of a sé¢, and the discomfiture of 
the other members of society, are very likely 
indeed to bring their author to grief. 

The object of the writer of “ Corvoda Abbey,” 
in producing that work, was to console some 
awdats of sufferers ; so we are informed 

the dedication, which is so very remark- 
able‘ that we feel tempted to reproduce it :— 
* To those who, in this day of rebuke and 
blasphemy, having been troubled by the faults, 
even of thé true-hearted, or the falling away 
of friends, are learning through such trials the 
Jessons of faith, patience, and forbearance, this 
tale‘is, with affectionate sympathy, dedicated.” 
We regret ‘that’ our’ space does not permit us 
to reprint this rather startling introduction to 
“ Corvoda Abbey” in the elegant way, typogra- 
phically speaking, in which it appears in the 
origimal."* 

A novel'seems a somewhat strange form of 
consolation ; for although the phrase ‘ Never 
mind, T'll tell you a tale,” is familiar to every 
one of us as the Mnguage of comfort applied in 
tender years; we had yet to learn that ‘children 
of ‘a larger growth” who may be afflicted by 
rebukers and blasphemers, may be consoled, 
and perks of sympathy, through so very 
worldly 4 medium as 4 new novel. 


Our author—or, may, we say, our venerable 
authoress, for we haye no clue to the writer's 
sex or age, save that furnished by the internal 
evidence afforded by “ Corvoda Abbey”—begins 
the work of comfort by describing the religious 
feelings, worldly trials, and. amiable solicitude 
for. the, welfare of her: son, of a dying lady, 
Mrs.,Murray.. In the midst of this descrip- 
tiony,and exe, we have. reached page 3, the 
lady's-maid . claims our. attention for her 
sorrows, she having been in former days very 
unkindly.treated by Mr. Baldwin, the butler, 
who; had promised to:marty her, but had proved 
false. Janet, the, injured domestic, who plays 
@ most: important part in the dénouement of our 
tale, is, at the. time when our story opens, a 
model elderly woman, spoken of by hér mistress 
as ‘dear, Janet.” We. are informed by the 
author of** Corvoda Abbey” that this wonderful 
servant ‘took care ithat not a spider or a fly 
should mar, or.a particle of dast settle upon, 
any.,of. her .mistress’s: little. treasures.” We 
conelude that Janet's. place was no sinecure, 
and. transfer some.of our sympathy from mis- 
tress to, maid. We now become intimately 
acquainted with two young gentlemen, destined 
to become Por prominent characters in our 
drama, One of these is the late Mrs. Murray’s 
son, Frank; the other, Frank’s cousin, Ernest 
‘Trisilian,: These lads go to school, and their 
doings there are very minutely described. 
What comfort_may be afforded in a blasphem- 
ous age by PP seoouns gf the, manner in 
which school py poached eggs and surrepti- 
tiously prepared toast, and finally played cards 
for “monéy,; ‘counitets “haying been declared 
such rot,” we are at a loss to conceive. 
Yet, we'are perhaps too hasty; for is it not re- 
cordat that Frank Murray, having been 
cheated of his pocket-money, repented of his 
wickedness, and wept? ‘Thére is comfort, per- 
hips, ii that circumstance, trifling as it may 
appear m ‘worldly eyes. 


‘Pass we. to a later period. The boys; who 
are cousins. and —nei return home. 
Now, the property, namely, Corvoda Abbey, 
possessed by Mr, Trisilian, Ernest’s father, had 
been at some remote period the property of 
the Church. The young gentleman becomes 
aware of this fact, no doubt by perusing some 
musty parchments. He is afflicted by melan- 
choly, and, goaded on by righteous indignation, 
insists on arguing the point with his parent. 
The consequence is very different from what 
might have been looked for in the “ good. old 
time,” and merely results in a coldness between 
father and son, But “ Ernest was not like 
most boys,” we are told ; indeed we are assured 
that, so far from being at all boyish, he did 
not even frighten away the heron which used 
to fish in the neighbouring river for the plea- 
sure of seeing that animal fly away—a trait in 
that worthy’s character (we mean Ernest's), 
which would no doubt have been contemplated 
with interest, and perhaps versified, by r 
Watts. Ernest, however, did behave, we re- 
gret to say, very naughtily, for he took an 
oath in the presence of his sister Agnes that, 
if ever he became owner of Corvoda Abbey, he 
would restore it to its rightful owners. 

Our readers must now prepare for the villain 
of the story, the tempter, &c., who makes his 
appearance suddenly in a very romantic spot. 

€ possesses a soft, low voice, and is owner of 
a noble dog—gentlemen of this class always 
have dogs—he talks Italian, is gently reproach- 
ful on the subject of our climate, and adores 
Italy. He plays the organ, and sings “ Ave 
sanctissima,” &¢., in wonderful style, makes a 
sensation, and is, as the intelligent reader has 
already guessed, a Jesuit. 

The village is set by the ears. The curate 


because he associates with Signor Morosini. 


He is suspected of being a ite, the 
stranger of being a Papist, and grand 
lady of the story—to wit, Lady Drumdo— 


(whose arrival has had a great effeet on the 


brings down on his own heail immense odium | prod 





village ; so much so, that its inhabitants im- 
proved the appearance of their premises, or 
were induced, as our author elegantly says, *‘ to 
polish up their round-abouts ”) holds a species 
of indignation meeting anent these calamities 
with two old maids, where a great deal of 
scandal and much very vulgar small talk is in- 
dulged in. But the mischief is done. Ernest 
is coaxed away by the Jesuit, and oe to Italy, 
where he becomes a priest. Our friend Frank 
Murray goes into the army. Signor Morosini 
is now sent back for Agnes, who has become an 
object of interest on account of her property: 

In a romantic spot, the lady hears from the 
Jesuit that her brother implores her to come 
to him ; and Agnes is on the point of yielding 
when Janet, the old nurse, crawls 
to the place of meeting, and whispers a text in 
her young mistress’s ear ; whereupon Morosini 
disappears, arid the old woman, having discom- 
fited the enemy, dies on the spot. 

We have neglected Frank Murray a little. 
That gentleman is in India with his regiment ; 
he returrs home, however, — = love 
with es. Bein r, he is ps not 

opened to find that Janet has sali him her 
heir ; that conscientious handmaid has herself 
been yee 63,0001. by some one who 
died in Australia, though she does not live to 
hear the news ; and so Frank Murray becomes 
a moneyed man, and, of course, marries gic 

To make matters pleasant, the lost s 
Ernest discovers that Rome is a mistake, an 
that the man who was at the bottom of the 
plot is his own uncle. The latter reveals him- 
self of his own free-will, and after 





with his nephew, and giving him somewhat of 
the histery-ef-his ‘‘ more than commonly saint- 
like grandmother,” departs, and his nephew 
returns home. Then an aged peasant converts 
him, and he renounces his errors. We regret 
that the author should inform us that a curtain 
should be drawn over Ernest's return to his 
home and to his faith, because these are no 
subjects for the world’s cold criticism.” It 
is a pity, however, that the persons to whom 
the work is dedicated should lose even these 
crumbs of comfort; and we consider that, as 
the portion of the community who are likely 
to purchase books belong for the most part to 
the cold world, they ought to be treated with 
politeness. 

Our readers shall in this case be their own 
critics.. We confine ourselves to the assurance, 
which we feel bound to express, that ‘* Corvoda 
Abbey” has afforded us considerable amusement 
and a certain amount of perplexity. 





GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY.* 
Ir is a great pleasure to be able to givea book 


hearty praise; and we may say at once that 
we like this novel very much. It exhibits 
great excellence and great i We must 


say, however, the influence of current 
fiction upon the author is evident and is great— 
the form of the story rather reminds us of 
Esther’s narrative in “ Bleak House,”’ and 


Barnaby is suspiciously like the lative 
Uncle te “Phe Caxtons.” Tevertaebian the 
plot is original and sustained, and the same 
remark applies to the portraiture of several of 
the characters. It is not a work that belongs 
to the first, or even the second, order of merit ; 
it is not a work, which, like that marvellous 
uetion, “The Mill on the Floss,” stirs 
the pulse, and kindles the imagination. But 
masterpieces of genius are scarcely the books 
which confer a sense of quiet enjoyment, just 
as the days marked with white are not-the 
happiest’ in human life, but those free from 
pain and excitement, and passed in calmness, 
usefulness, and moderate delight. A work 
which carries us on with unabated interest to its 
close, which amuses us with its freshness and 
liveliness, which interests us in the fate of its 
characters, which even indices us to steal sur- 
— glances at the end of the third 
volume, is superior to most novels of the 
season, and, we suppose, fulfils the final cause 
for which novels of the season originally came 
into being. Our author has given us some 
pleasant hours, and we cannot but feel grateful 
to him for them. 

Our novelist sketches from nature, and not 
according to the conventional rules of his craft. 
His heroine is not-entirely a heroine, neither is 
his villain altogether a villain. George Keldon 
is a truly noble conception. He is a fine mix- 
ture of genius and ty ; he talks the talk 
of a snob, and the heart of a . 
The character of Andrew Bloyce is decidedly 
the best in the volume, He comes up from 
| Jersey to London to settle as a music teacher-— 
and endowed, too, with a rare genius for music. 
By his personal beauty and good manners, he 
wins his way in society, and desires to win a 
fortune by a swifter method than slow - 
sional success. He intrigues for an hi 
after a very discreditable fashion, and is in- 
volved in gambling transactions which render 
him very little better than a ‘‘blackleg.” Heloves 
the heiress—a beautiful, wayward girl—very 
passionately ; and yet he is guilty of the un- 
utterable meanness of making trade and traffic 
out of her affection for him. The heiress 


* Grandmother's Money, By the Author of “ Wildflower.” 
(Hurst and Blackett.) 
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ceases to be an heiress, according to her grand- 
mother’s will, if she marries the adventurer ; 
and though she loses eighteen thousand pounds 
by the transaction, she determines to have the 
music-master, whom the author justly describes 
as ‘‘an expensive luxury in trousers.” Andrew 
Bloyce determines to take the portionless girl, 
though he afterwards bargains for five thousand 
pounds on doing so from the relation who in 
that case secures the reversion of her property. 
This breaks off the engagement for three years, 
though we are left to suppose that it is eventu- 
ally fulfilled. The character of Andrew Bloyce 
is a possible one in our present highly-excited 
and artificial state of society. On the one hand, 
the musician is keenly alive to every beauty of 
art and nature ; he is full of sympathy, poetry, 
and affection. But, on the other hand, he is 
sensual, faithless, and calculating, eager for 
selfish ends, and altogether unscrupulous as to 
his mode of attaining them. It is much easier 
to imagine a restoration from a great and 
sudden fall, or from coarser but less ignoble 
guilt, than from these engrained evils of the 
latest civilisation. Andrew Bloyce is won back, 
through much trial and weakness, from innate 
cowardice, selfishness, and falsehood, to truth, 
manliness, and religion. His sister, whom he 
had hated and disowned for exposing his 
treachery, proves his guardian , and is the 
means of preserving and strengthening him. 
The moral of the story, as beautiful as it is 
true, is this—that repentance and mercy are 
without a limit. We repeat that we like this 
story very much, and we cordially recom- 
mend it. 





TALES FROM THE “PENNY POST.” * 


Turse stories are models of their kind. 
Simple tales, addressed ad populum, they will 
command the attention of others besides the 
young and the poor. The writers have 
avoided the common error of falling into a 
childish style, which is the surest obstacle to 
the usefulness of a book. ‘I don't read your 
tracts,” remarked the brickmaker in ‘‘ Bleak 
House” to Mrs. Jellaby, “‘ because I ain't a 
;” and we are quite sure many a well- 
intentioned work has been, not undeservedly, 
subj to a similar criticism. These little 
on the other hand, are written in good, 
sound, manly English. Without a parade of 
learning, they, for the most , describe 
historical characters and periods with vivid 
accuracy. Without injudicious obtrusiveness, 
they are pervaded by a deep religious senti- 
ment, and enunciate at once fearlessly and 
sensibly the distinctive principles of the Church 
of England. While the clergy will find them 
—— useful to give to the forward Sunday 
schoolboy, or to lend to the intelligent work- 
man, there is, we are sure, no individual of 
any class who can fail to derive information 
and delight from their perusal. 
Of the two non-historical tales, “‘ Footprints 


in the Wilderness” is an all of the same 
school as the uctions of Mr. Monro and 
the late Mr. Adams. ‘“ Mary Wilbram,” a 


sweet little story of childish piety and early 
death, which, while marked by a more distinc- 
tive doctrinal tone, a little reminds us of the 
exquisite narratives of h Richmond. 

** Tales of an Old Church” embody excellent 
sketches of Saxon and early Norman times. 
We do not remember to have seen the par- 
tiality of the Norman knights for seizing Saxon 
heiresses (though eloquently delineated by 
Thierry) ever before used, as it is in the con- 
cluding portion of this book, as the ground- 
work of a fiction. 





* The Penny Post. (J. H. Parker.) 





‘The Heart-Stone” isa pleasant, though rather 
vague, picture of the condition of the non-juring 
clergy and Jacobite gentry in QueenAnne’sreign. 
It contains a very good description of that most 
celebrated of all storms—the storm which slew 
Bishop Kidder and furnished the famous simile 
to ‘Addison's “*Campaign”—the tempest of 
1703. 

Superior, however, to all the rest of the 
series, alike in — and language, is ‘‘ The 
Child of the Temple.” Often as the sufferings 
of poor little Louis XVII., and the atrocities 
of the Reign of Terror, have been told, they have 
never been described with greater pathos and 
greater power than here. None will be in- 
clined to desist from its perusal till they have 
finished it, and when they have done so, few 
will lay it down with tearless eyes. 

The following extract will give a notion of 
the author's striking historical reflections :— 

“ This tower it. was which, known by the name 
of ‘the Temple,’ was destined by the Commune 
of Paris to be the prison of Louis XVI. and his 
family. For the first time the people regretted 
that they had demolished the Bastile. 

“But why the ‘Temple?’ For this reason: it 
had been originally erected by the Knights Tem- 

lars of Jerusalem, six hundred years before, and 

d been the scene of one event, at least, which 
made its occupation by a captive king of France 
look like an act of that kind of retribution where- 
with the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children in after generations. 

“ Among the wickedest monarchs that ever oc- 
cupied a throne, Phillip the Fourth stands con- 
spicuous as among the very worst. By French- 
men he was called ‘Philip the Fair; by Dante, 
with greater truth, ‘the Pest of France.’ This 
man (who held the sceptre from 1285 to 1314), 
making common cause with a Pope of a like dis- 
position with his own—(Clement the Fifth, once 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, and the mere creature 
of Philip’s will,)—determined to get ion of 
the property and lands of the Knights Templars, 
the wealthiest military order in Europe. Probably 
the worst that could be said of these men was, 
that they lived in ease and luxury. Philip invited 
them to Paris under a false pretence, and as soon 
as he got them there made them prisoners. The 
Temple was surrounded at night by his troops, 
and Jacques de Molay, the Grand Master, and 
140 of his knights, were taken at that single spot. 
Two days afterwards the unfortunate men were 
accused of worshipping the devil, trampling on 
the Cross, and of practices and propensities too 
shocking to be recorded here. By dint of tor- 
ture, which will make some men confess anything, 
however impossible, something which answered 
the purpose of a confession was extorted from 
some of them. To this, drawn up in Latin, which 
the Grand Master only partly understood, (and 
which was therefore so framed as to admit the 
most horrible crimes,) the unfortunate Jacques 
de Molay was compelled to attach his signature. 
Thereupon the Templars were brought out by 
forties and fifties at a time, and burned alive at 
a slow fire. Among the last was the Grand 
Master, who, being at length apprised of the 
crimes which he was alleged to have confessed, 
most solemnly denied them on the part of himself 
and his brethren. Nor was this all: for as the 
flames that consumed him were curling round 
him, the last words he uttered were these :—‘ For 
this deed done on me and or my brethren, I call 
on thee, Clement, Pope of Rome, and on thee, 
Philip, King of France, to appear, the one within 
forty days, the other within the year, before the 
judgment-seat of God.’ On the fortieth day 
Clement died; ere another year had commenced, 
Philip had been called out of this world: and 
that Temple, before which Jacques de Molay was 
executed, at the end of five hundred years was 
made the dungeon whence the victim of another 
judicial murder was led forth to the scaffold,— 
Louis the Sixteenth, King of France.” 


In conclusion, we would call attention to 


the maryellous cheapness of these admirable 





tales. ‘‘ The Child of the Temple”—the most 
expensive of the number—contains 165 well- 
printed pages, and its price is—one shilling. 





LYRA DOMESTICA.* 


Goop hymns are very rare, hymn-writers 
very few. Go where you on, you find this 
complacently thrust upon your notice—town or 
country, Church or Dissent, amid the well- 
pewed galleries of Islington or the storied win- 
dows of Belgravia, it is ali the same—congre- 
gations, uncritical or uncomplaining, go on 
singing the most meagre platitudes expressed in 
the feeblest possible versification. True, there 
are noble exceptions. Mr. Keble and Mr. J. 
M. Neale in one section of the church, Mr. J. 
C. Ryle in another, have contributed some ad- 
mirable lyrics to our scanty store; and narrow 
indeed must be the sectarianism that would 
deny high praise to the beautiful productions 
of the Presbyterian Bonar, or the Romanist 
Faber. Still all these are insufficient to redeem 
the general character of modern religious poetry, 
or to break in any great degree the general 
dead-level of monotonous mediocrity. 

Very cordially, therefore, do we hail works 
like the present, calculated to familiarise us 
with the splendid hymnology in which Ger- 
many is so rich. If she has aforetime sent us 
some fatal gifts—if from her have come forth 
a Rationalism and Pantheism whose sullying 
traces are on every department of our litera- 
ture, she may yet make noble reparation by 
offerings such as these—valuable not only for 
their intrinsic worth, but as models of reverent 
and devotional composition. : 

Mr. Massie has here presented us in an 
English dress with a selection from the “ Psal- 
tery and Harp” of C.J. P. Spitta, a writer 
whoseexquisite hymns have caused his country - 
men to rank him second only to Paul Gerhardt. 
Spitta was born at Hanover in 1801 (a subject 
therefore of King George III.), became a 
Lutheran pastor, rose rapidly and deservedly 
in his profession, and died a few months since 
Pastor Primarius and Superintendent at Burg- 
dorf, in the kingdom of Hanover. 

Love—earnest, intense, — love—to 
God, is the pervading sentiment of his poetry, 
exhibited through every phase of active faith, 
buoyant joy, or meek resignation. No light 
task has been chosen by Mr. Massie in trans- 
lating such a writer, and no little meed should 
be accorded to him for the suecess with which 
he has executed it. This is a book to be car- 
ried with one and thought over in quiet walks, 
to lie on our bed-room table by our treasured 
‘“‘Tmitatio Christi,” or ‘‘Holy Living,” to be 
read in a low gentle tone by the couch of the 
sick or in the chamber of the mourner. 

Uniform with the well-known and excellent 
‘ Lyra Germanica” of Miss Catherine Wink- 
worth (which, it will be recollected, was culled 
entirely from the older hymnologists) the 
present work appears to us superior to it In one 
respect. The versification is more full and 
harmonious ; we have none of those unusual, 
stiff, alien notes which a little detracted from 
the charm of Miss Winkworth’s translations. 

We subjoin a little poem which we think 
will be found to justify our ome Though 
smoother and less quaint, its character, at once 
grave and fanciful, will recall the manner of 
some of our religious of the sevenieenth 
century, such as Shirley and Crashaw. 

“THE SONG OF DYING. 
* I sing of death and dying, 
A solemn farewell lay, 


Which bids thee to be ready 
If death should come this day ; 





* Lyra Domestica. Translated from the Psaltery and Harp 
of C. J. P. Spitta, by Richard Massie. (Longman.) 
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Before the sun declineth 
Thy course may ended be, 

And when again it shineth, 
It may not shine on thee. 


What is there more uncertain 
Than life, a fleeting breath ? 

Or what more sure or certain 
Than dying, parting, death ? 

Our death is drawing nearer 
At every step we take, 

Our heart's delights are dying, 
And with them our hearts break. 


“ With staff in hand we journey 
Like pilgrims to the grave, 
The monarch’s golden sceptre 
Is but a pilgrim’s stave. 
The earth on all bestoweth 
A garment at our birth, 
Upon the earth we wear it, 
And leave it to the earth. 
** Pass rugged heights and valleys, 
Climb mountains, if ye will, 
Yet can ye not get over 
Yon little grave’s green hill ; 
Thou canst not get beyond it, 
Though it be e’er so small, 
For other hands within it 
Will lay both thee and all. 


“Then sing of death and dying, 
That ancient pilgrim lay, 
Because thy feet draw nearer 
Thy grave from day to day ; 
Let it be wafted o’er thee, 
Like distant vesper bell, 
And not alone of dying, 
But of thy rising tell.” 


We may notice, in conclusion, that the work 
is beautifully printed and got up, and that its 


appearance is thoroughly worthy of its con- 
tents. 





LEONORE AND THE LITTLE 
COUNTESS.* 


THOsE who consider no book interesting un- 
less it is exciting will not much relish this 
novel. Its characters are few—its plot simple 
—it startle us with no og par us 
with no adventures. But for all this, it pos- 
sesses merit of a very high order. Touching 
pathos and quiet grace, careful discrimination 
of diversified character, truthful delineation 
of varied feeling—these are qualities which 
we do not meet with so very often as to grudge 
them their meed of earnest commendation. 
The story is soon told. Nadine “ the little 
countess,” made a pet and protegée of the 
orphan Leonore, a kinswoman of Nadine’s 
intendant. The two dwell together—inseparable 
companions and undivided friends, and at 
length proceed together to Paris to finish their 
education. A day or two, however, before they 
set out, Count Adalbert, the cousin of Nadine, 
a generous and high-spirited boy, meets 
Leonore in a wood, and forces on her the pro- 
testation of his love. Years pass on. Leonore 
grows to be the admiration of Paris; but, re- 
fusing all suitors, returns to Lichenthal with 
the Countess. Thither comes Adalbert, bound 
in honour, though absence has extinguished 
his love, to fulfil his boyish vow. The dazzling 
beauty of Leonore, however, kindles anew his 
affections. In spite of the opposition of 
Adalbert’s mother, Nadine in every way pro- 
motes their union. Leonore assents; but the 
engagement has not lasted many days when 
she receives from Colonel Plepin, Adalbert’s 
commanding officer, and most intimate friend, 
a letter written by the latter on his way to 
Lichenthal, in which he declares his intention to 
renew his engagement, though retaining no 
sentiment of love and expecting nought but 
misery. The high-minded girl at once and 
for ever breaks off the contract—nor can the 
entreaties of Adalbert (now madly enamoured 
of her) and of Nadine, and the pleadings of 
her own attachment, change her purpose. She 
retires into a convent, and after the lapse of 
* Leonore and the Little Countess. A Tale. By A. M. 


Goodrich, author of Giren, The Murtle and the Heather, &c. 
(London: Richard Bentley.) 








years Adalbert weds Nadine, who has all along 
been in love with him, oe her 
passion to her friendship for Leonore. 

Of course, such a plot presents the great im- 
probability of a double sacrifice of love on the 
part of two ardently-attached women—the 
sameimprobability which spoils Dickens’s ** Bat- 
tle of Life.” But, waiving this objection, the two 
heroines are very sweetly sketched. There are, 
too, several minor characters whose portraits 
evidence considerable ability: Karl, the lowly 
cousin of Leonore, whose patient, hopeless love 
for her is very touchingly drawn; the Countess 
Justine, the imperious and ambitious mother 
of Adalbert ; Wilhelmine, the suffering girl in 
the “incurable” ward of the hospital, visited 
and comforted by Leonore; Sister Johanna, 
the quiet, saintly nun; the coarse, cunning, 
worldly couple, the intendant and his wife, wit 
their vulgar patronage and designing schemes 
—all are limned with no little originality and 
talent. 

In its general tone the book a little reminds 
us of Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge. Religious 
earnestness is stamped on its every page, and 
many pious fancies and musings occur in its 
course, of the purest and most elevated char- 
acter. With one of these, selected from many, 
we conclude our notice of this interesting 
volume. 

“ We have all our cross. At times we all find it 
heavy, and faint beneath the burden. Then Christ 
gently raises us, and bears it for us and with us. He 
upholds our steps, and enables us to move onward 
—slowly perhaps, and feebly, but ever onward.” 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Remarkable Men: their Adventures and Histo- 
ries. John Frederic the Magnanimous. 
and Son.) From the pleasant stories for boys, pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Dean, we have selected one 
for careful examination, as a sample of the series. 
This is the story of the magnanimous, but irresolute, 
John Frederic of Saxony, so remarkable for his 
great virtues and his many misfortunes; for his 
— championship of the Protestant faith ; and his 

eroic equanimity both in prosperity and in capti- 
vity. Foom its high moral nese Ber story cal 
be more likely to be serviceable to the young, while 
its stirring incidents and dramatic effect are pecu- 
liarly calculated to rivet the attention. The author 
appears to have chiefly ——— his story on 
Robertson’s “Charles the Fifth.” Robertson is not 


all the regular authorities, he generally follows the 
facile page of the clever but delusive Leti. Still all 
his main incidents are correct, and it is only with 
the main incidents that the author of this little 
work is concerned. Had the author been acquainted 
with a little work of Roger Ascham he might have 
deepened the moral of his story, for Ascham traces 
all the later misfortunes of the Emperor to his un- 
kindness. We have only to add, that the story is 
told in an admirable manner, and we are sure that 
the rest of the series must be equally valuable and 
attractive. 


The Roman Republic. By Horace Moule. (Brad- 
bury and Evans.) Mr. Moule has produced a small 
compact work, intended to assist examination can- 
didates. His subject is divided into four parts—the 
Wars, the Laws, the Public Offices, and the Literary 
Works and Men. The book is convenient for refer- 
ence, and seems weli adapted to its purpose. 

Hungary from 1848 to 1860. By Bartholomew 
de Szemere. (Bentley.) This is a book to be 
commended—not perhaps for its style, not always 
for its arguments, but because it conveys in a 
compressed form a large mass of interesting statis- 
tics, and contains a notable Hungarian’s confession 
of faith in the future well-being of his country. 
Every one who wishes for a clear idea of the Hun- 
garian question should read—or, better still, study— 





} the work of an ardent patriot, whose inferences may 





very trustworthy ; although he — parades pag 


this volume. But it must be remembered that it is | ling 
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sometimes be questioned, though his facts are per- 
fectly correct. 
—— ; or the Death of Marat. By the Author 
of “Monte Christo.” omas Hodgson.) Alex- 
Dumas pére has written a series of 
romances, illustrating, in his own imaginative man- 
ner, the commencement and the end of the French 
Revolution. These novels have been translated and 
published in England, America, and elsewhere, with- 
out regard to chronological arrangement. This is 
easily accounted for by the circumstance that each 
publisher was anxious to lay hold of the most inte- 
resting and popular of the works relating to this 
epoch. The author of “Monte Christo,” the truth 
must be told, has made the history of the French 
Republic more understood by his fictions than even 
the greatest of the French historians. Even now we 
have performed at our theatres, “The Dead Heart,” 
and many other melodramas, all more or less culled 
from the untiring imagination and ceaseless toil of 
Alexander the Great. This work is, we believe, the 
coping-stone or last of the series, bringing down, in 
the most ing romance, events from the time of 
Richelieu to the death of Marie Antoinette. It de- 
picts in a graphic manner, peculiar to its author, the 
first real outbreak, or, as it is falsely termed, the com- 
mencementof the Revolution—according to thisstory, 
when the first blood was really tasted. But we 
must let it speak for itself. There are several per- 
sons introduced into this little romance which we 
think will induce our readers to consult the real 
history—at all events, it will freshen their rusty 
to 








tory of the Palais Royal, which is a gem in its way ; 
but commend us to the description given of 

ton’s dinner, where Marat, David, Camille Desmou- 
lins, Talma, Dr. Guillotine, and others meet to dine. 
Poor Soyer, we thought of thee! The character of 
Ingénue is very charming and very new. She is 
really an ingenuous girl, as her name informs us. 
Ola Retif, her father, is eae co of the 
morality of the century. i ion is good— 
unlike most others of this author, it really repre- 
sents his style. 


The Old Man’s Rambles. (London: Rivingtons, 
Waterloo Place, 1860. 12mo., pp. 384.) These are 
the rambles of an old man among his neighbours, in 
which he has a great deal of religious conversation 
with them. Some of the things which he says to 


training and discipline of the young at 
home, without which what they learn at schools 
will be comparatively of but little use to them. But 
the book is essentially a controversial one, and to 
religious controversy we are unwilling to lend our 

. We will therefore briefly remark that the 
work is constructed strictly upon what is called the 
sacramental system. Consequently, those who 
adhere to that system will find much in this little 
volume to admire ; while those who differ from that 
system will think that it contains much erroneous 
teaching. 

Operative Surgery, adapted to the Living and 
Dead Subject. y C. F. Maunder, F BCS. by 
Exam. PartI. (John Churchill, New Burlington 
Street. 1860.) e first sentiment which some 
books inspire is a wonder that they were not written 
a hundred years ago. The work before us is one of 
these. It strikes us at once as a Bea A ay 
wanted; and, in fact, it is almost in e 
want which it supplies should have been suffered to 
exist, from the time of Hippocrates to our own day, 
without a successful attempt to remove it. 
country surgeon, for example, is suddenly called on 
to perform an important operation, but one which 
the limited experience of ordinary practice has not 
before presented to him; and unless he has kept 
up his reading to an extent not common amongst 
general practitioners, his only sources of information 
are the vague recollections which survive of his old 
hospital days, and references to text-books, which, 
though valuable enough in their own department, 
are not intended to guide the hand of an operator in 
a case such as we have supposed. What is the con- 
sequence? The operation is performed in a bung- 
ing and inefficient manner, or else the timid 
surgeon shirks it altogether, to the infinite detriment 
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of the pot t. Now, Mr. Maunder’s work, the first 
part of which is before us, is precisely what the 
crafty leech in our picture requires. The various 
steps in the operation are laid down with the exacti- 
tude and clearness of a geometrical demonstration, 
and he must have a wofully dense understanding 
who could possibly go wrong with such explicit 
directions before him. But if the verbal directions 
were not sufficient, the surgeon or student is mate- 
rially assisted by excellent woodcuts, in which 
every part of the process is minutely and accurately 
depicted. We refrain from quoting the old Horatian 
lines as to the eye being a more direct and vivid 
medium to the brain than the ear, only because the 
lines in question are inevitably quoted in every hos- 
ital in London on every succeeding Ist of October. 
Mr. Maunder has occasionally sacrificed elegant 
style for the sake, of clearness, it is “a loveable 
error” in such a work. Mr. Maunder was already 
known to the medical world by his translation of 
M. Ricord’s “ Lectures on Syphilis ;” but the present 
work will confer on him no small reputation as an 
original writer; for though it does not pretend to 
anything beyond utility, it gp a thoroughly- 
ical acquaintance with its subject ; and we do 
not forget that to write a really useful volume like 
the present requires a more profound and intimate 
knowledge than many of loftier pretensions, Neither 
is Mr. Maunder a mere theorist or authcr ; the cases 
which he records of his own. successful operating, 
sufficiently show that he s as one having 
pcqunr 9 The members of his own profession and 
the public at large ought to be equally grateful for 
a work which lightens the labours of the one and 
lessens the dangers of the other. 


ee 
THE MAGAZINES. 





Bentley's Magazine. (Bentley.) This is a very 
fair number of our old favourite. It commences 
with the “Outremanche Correspondence on Pictures, 
Books, and Music.” Mr. Harrison Ainsworth con- 
tinues. at great length his story of “Ovi 
Grange,” reminding us of the wonderful charm that 
clings to our recollection of the “Miser’s Daughter.” 
Mr. Ainsworth is always remarkable for presenting 
any period of lish history which he selects for 
ill ion with skill, accuracy, and minuteness. In 
the present number we trace Charles the Second, 
after his disastrous field, to the port of Shoreham. 
The Sussex scenery is evidently very familiar to Mr. 
Ainsworth, who sketches it with spirit and fidelity. 
We have in this number no less than three articles 
on French subjects. The first is on the French Em- 
bassy in China; the second is a sketch of Marshal 
Pelissier, Duke of Malakhoff ; the third is an article 
on the Duke of Orleans and the Chancellor D’Agues- 
seau, In the latter article, the famous Papal bull, 
“Unigentus,” is mentioned in a somewhat vague and 

nige 
inaccurate manner. It would have been worth the 
writer’s while to give a clear and sufficient account 
of the bull. Monkshood continues his “Mingle- 
Mangle,” and we feel very sure that the “Monks- 
hood” of Bentley is the “Sir Nathaniel” of Colburn. 
“Stream Sounds ” is the very pleasant subject of his 
contribution. It is a tissue of illustrations from 
English and light literature ; and though a 
knowledge o' ish literature appears an easy 

uisition, yet very few ever possess it in such detail 
as Mblakahbod, or can make such happy use of it. 

Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. Edited by W. 
Harrison Ainsworth. (Chapman and Hall.) Colburn 
gives us a liberal dozen of articles—namely, thirteen. 
“ East Lynne” strikes us as being a very readable 
story. Mrs. Bushley continues her colonial sketch, 
. The Belles of the ” Among the more serious 
articles we have a review of Freytag’s “ Thirty 
Years’ War.” M. Freytag will never supersede 
Schiller’s wonderful book; but, at the same time, 
he gives us much more of the manners and customs 
of fhe period, and of the history of the people. Col- 
burn’s reviewer deserves thanks for endeavouring to 
familiarise this country with PS, important 
work. Another review is on Sir Robert Wilson’s 
*¢ Russian Journal,” in which quotation is carried to 
quite a remarkable extent. The number opens with 
an account of * Toulon as 9 War ie, and con- 
cludes with an able paper on the “Policy of 
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Annexation,” a somewhat ominous concatenation.’ 
Sir Nathaniel -is learned and poetical about Night- 
ingales. On the whole, Colburn is both varied and 
good. 

Macmillan’s Magazine for May. (Macmillan.) 
—Though the previous high quality of the prose 
articles in general of the first volume is here 
sustained, we cannot always expect poetry equal to 
the “Sea-Dreams,” the “Sleep of the Hyacinth,” 
or the minor pieces of Monckton Milnes, which 
graced former numbers, To this the author of 
“John Halifax” contributes sixty or seventy lines 
of easy and unaffected blank verse, suggested by 
the subject of Holman Hunt’s picture, to a notice 
of which some pages of prose description are also 
devoted. The “ Fusiliers’ dog,” run over by a cab, 
after accompanying that gallant regiment in the 
Crimea, is the subject of several stanzas of 
pleasing versification by Sir F. H. Doyle. Though 
it is scarcely one naturally to suggest sublime 
conceptions, we regret we cannot stamp with our 
approval the lines on the “University Boat.” 
Some lines especially must have escaped the erasing 
pen of the Editor. There is a most objectionable 
allusion, even as a mere matter of taste, to the 
Royal Psalmist of Israel, from no other reason but 
the name of the oarsman spoken of. Though not 
actually, perhaps, sneering at Scripture language, the 
line, “I'll sing you, my David, a song of Degrees,” 
is offensive and irreverent. The Editor, Professor 
Masson, contributes several pages of useful admo- 
nition on the “Three Vices of Current Literature,” 
designated the “Vice of the Slip-shod or Slovenly,” 
—such as bad syntax, clumsy use of relatives, 
ee I back for submerged antecedents, mixed 
metaphors, &c.; and those which affect the thoughts 
of ptt thee style, the vices of “the Trite,” 
and of “the Blasé.” The latter is the fault of those 
who often disguise their own poverty of intellect, 
by sneering at precedent or established current 
modes of thought. We tspace does not permit of 
our entering at length into the “Question of the 
Age—Is it Peace?” Though enumerating various 
petty disputes, which have occurred since 1815, 
such asa “rupture with Naples,” the “bombard- 
ment of Jeddah,” &c., may cause an undue estimate 
as to the constancy of hostilities, we require to be 
reminded that the likelihood of war is not so small 
as some would believe, and that we miscalculate in 
reckoning for certain that France is passing from 
the military phase, to one of progressive industrial 
developement. Mr. Ludlow, a writer of vivacity 
and power, gives a resumé of the works of Michelet, 
reflecting, unfortunately, in various aspects, the 
prevailing features of French morality and want of 
earnest purpose. He exalts physiology, and half 
proscribes the Bible. In “Tom Brown” we leave 
Oxford, and break new ground in a Berkshire rural 
parish, where a compromised contest goes on, the 
curate introducing improved psalmody, and the old 
clerk thinking it “narra mossel of use to try the 
“goriums,” ie., Gregorian chants. Perhaps more 
space is given than might be deserved to a tale 
called “ The Lake of the Secret,” a Highland Flight 
in search of the secluded picturesque. ‘“ Industrial 
Schools,” by the Dean of Ely, and a “ Dialogue on 
the Papal Excommunication,” are the remaining 
articles. 

The Cornhill Magazine for May. (Smith and 
Elder.)---The two tales in the “ Cornhill Magazine” 
this month make considerable progress. The business 
of the story increases, and we cannot help feeling 
very much interested. “ Framley Parsonage” leads, 
and concerning “ Framley Parsonage” we must speak 
a few words. We all knew very well that Mr. 
Trollope could tread the paths of fiction with an 
airy grace peculiarly his own; but we were quite 
unprepared for the grave, earnest, and religious tone 
that characterises his serial this month. He has 
placed the characters of two clergyman in striking 
contrast: the one is handsome, rich, and happy; 
the other is worn out by unrequited labour, by the 
sickness of deferred hope, by want and misery in 
their most painful and most vulgar shape. The 
character of the young clergyman is rapidly deterio- 
tating under the sunny influences that. beset him— 
the amusements of the world, and the smiles of the 





ac and his poor neighbouring clerical friend 
earlessly remonstrates with him, and points out his 


imminent hazard of becoming a castaway. Mr. 
Trollope eloquently denounces the iniquity of a 
system that could permit such contrasts, and draws 
these life-like pictures with a force, delicacy, and 
feeling that do him infinite honour. Mr. Thackeray’s 
story, “ Lovel the Widower,” is characterised by all 
the caustic power for which the great author is so 
famous. His portraiture of Captain Baker possesses 
a terrible fidelity ; the chapters equal the best in 
“Pendennis” and the “Newcomes.” Mr. Lewes 
continues his instructive papers—instructive almost 
to a degree of boredom. “William Hogarth” is 
written in its usual pleasant gossiping way, exhi- 
biting an extraordinarily minute knowledge of 
the period. We have been greatly pleased 
with a paper on “ Little Scholars,” which exhi- 
bits the very soul of charity and kindly feeling. 
“ Paterfamilias” writes one of those sensible letters 
for which “ Paterfamilias” is justly renowned. This 
letter is deserving of serious attention. P. F. con- 
gratulates the country on the great educational ad- 
vance observable in national schools, mainly owing 
to the sufficiency of competent teachers and Govern- 
ment inspectorship. He thinks there is no corre- 
sponding improvement in our great public schools, 
such as Winchester (which he manifestly intends 
under the name of Harchester) and Eton. He 
maintains that the edueation given at these public 
schools is not such as to fit any one for an examina- 
tion for the army or civil service. We believe there 
is a great deal of truth in what “ Paterfamilias” says ; 
but at the same time we cannot help tagger t 
his picture is overcharged. For instance, he tells us 
that at Eton there is only one French master for 
eight or nine hundred boys, and that at the same 
time 8,000 or 9,000/ a year is paid by the 
boys for learning French. This statement neces- 
sarily incurs the suspicion of exaggeration. In the 
“ Roundabout Papers” the Editor is more roundabout 
than ever. Even in a professedly-discursive paper, 
there ought to be a limit to discursiveness. If ever 
Mr. Thackeray gets into Parliament, which we hope 
will happen some day, we trust he will bring his 
admirable suggestions definitely before the Legisla- 
ture. The rest of the number appears fairly up to 
the high standard of the Magazine. There isa litile 
poem by Washington Irving, and another by E. T. 
Bronté, by no means detracting from the reputation 
of their authors, but at the same time not of very 
remarkable merit. 


Church of England Monthly Review for May. 
Sa and Daldy.)—The new number of this Review 
ully maintains the high character which it has gra- 
dually achieved. The primary object of the Review 
appears to be the competently dealing with all eccle- 
siastical questions, and with all social subjects, and 
all important literary works that contain an 
ecclesiastical reference. These articles are generally 
written with very fair scholarship, marked ability, 
and are characterised by a generous, earnest, and 
catholic spirit beyond all praise. The papers occupy 
a midway position between the heavy articles of the 
Quarterlies and the less,heavy calibre of weekly pe- 
riodicals; and as the Review appears monthly and 
not quarterly, as a rule, sufficient discussion is de- 
voted to all publications of importance. The result 
is, that the table of contents is always of the most 
varied description, the topics generally bear an eccle- 
siastical reference, but find ample range within the 
wide limits prescribed. Such appears to be the 
eminently-useful scope of this Review, and its tone 
and temper is such as we have indicated. The pre- 
sent number opens with a learned paper on “St. 
Cyprian and his Times.” This is succeeded by one on 
« Brotherhoods of the Church of England, especially 
serviceableatthisseason.” Thisis followed by avigor- 
ous and fearless article on “ The Future of Oxford and 
Cambridge,” and though we admire the frankness of 
its invective, we think that its spirit, most unlike 
the spirit of the other papers, is somewhat bitter, and 
the pictures rather overdrawn, We have next 
an able and impartial review of Secretan’s “ Life of 
Nelson,” giving a condensed and lively analysis of 
the work, and written with great spirit, earnestness, 
and good taste. After this we have an account of 
Dr. Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,” and the 
number concludes with a pleasant article on “ Reli- 
gious Fiction,” and with discriminating literary 
notices. 
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The Floral Magazine, Comprising Figures and 
Descriptions cf Popular Garden Flowers. By Thos. 
Moore, F.L.S., F.H.S. The Drawings by Walter 
Fitch, F.H.S. (Lovell Reeve.) We hail with 
sincere pleasure any work whose design is to promote 
the study and practice of so delightful a recreation 
as that of gardening; and we think the “Floral 
Magazine” very appropriately makes its first 
appearance in a month when, if the season is pro- 
pitious, we expect to see the herbage and foliage 
all fresh and green, and that “ April showers have 
brought forth May flowers.” We are quite convinced 
that, after a glance through the pages of the “ Floral 
Magazine,” our readers will instantly endorse our 
opinion that for taste and elegance in the general 
getting-up, and more especially as regards the ex- 
quisite beauty of the plates, this work caa scarcely 
be surpassed. The following are the contents of the 
present number :—Plate 1, “The Countess of Derby 
Camellia ;” plate 2, “Double-Fringed Chinese 
Primrose ;” plate 3, “Varieties of Persian Cycla- 
men ;” plate 4, “Silver Variegated Pteris.” We 
shall not stay to insist on the merits of this really 
beautiful work; but simply recommend all who 
take any pride in the cultivation of the best speci- 
mens of garden flowers, to purchase a copy of it at 
the earliest opportunity which offers. 





Once a Week. (April.) Messrs. Bradbury and 
Eyans continue their brilliant experiment with great 
success. We find it very difficult to make a selection 
Where all the articles are emphatically good. We 
observe with pleasure that the publishers are upon 
the point of giving six additional pages of letter- 
press weekly. “Divorce a Vinculo” is an amusing 
chapter. “Evan Harrington” is continued, 
and Mr. Meredith will, of course, have countless ad- 
mirers. All the miscellaneous papers are of a high 
order. The illustrations continue to be wonderfully 
good. Under poetry, we are especially glad to meet 
with an airy and graceful lyric from a poet we ad- 
mire somuch as Ralph A. Benson, for whom we 
predict great future success. We give some of his 
lines on “ Something to Say ;” and we should not 
omit to add that the illustration with which Mr. 
Lawless accompanies them is exceedingly good :— 

* Since language was framed but to hide the thought 

(Moral as deep as the proverb is old) ; 

Since daily the delicate miracle’s wrought, 

Hourly the legend told ; 
You will surely own it an idle creed, 
Frivolous gallant, and faithless maid, 
That forbids the victim to suffer and bleed 
For one vain hour’s parade. 

You will surely deny by the evident token 
Of trophy on trophy won day by day, 

That hearts may be broken by light words spoken— 
Only for something to say.” 








COPYRIGHT. 

The amendment of the Law of Copyright has 
been under the serious consideration of the Society 
of Arts. The introduction of photographic mul- 
tiplication of paintings and engravings, has ren- 
dered the existing statutes almost useless, so far 
as the original production of the artist is concerned, 
while the vested rights of the printseller are 
reduced to a most anomalous state, it being a matter 
of doubt whether he can at law recover damages 
against the piratical photographer who may issue 
copies of his publications. A deputation of the 
following gentlemen, representing the Society, 
waited upon the Premier on Monday, and suggested 
certain amendments in the law, which, we doubt 
not, will soon meet with the attention of the 
Government :—Right Hon. S. Walpole, M.P., Mr. 
W. E. Wynne, M.P., Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, 
M.P., Mr. W. Coningham, M.P., the Hon. Augustus 
Liddell, M.P., the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., Mr. 
W. Stirling, M.P., Mr. J. Walter, M.P., Sir C. L. 
Eastlake, P.R.A., Sir Thomas Phillips (Chairman of 
the Council of the Society of Arts), Mr. Frederick 
Tayler (President of the Old-Water Colour Society), 
Sir E. Landseer, R.A.. Mr. W. Mulready, R.A., Mr. 
8. A. Hart, R.A., Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., Mr. W. 
Dyce, R.A., Mr. R. Redgrave, R.A., Mr. G. T. Doo, 
R.A., Mr. A. Elmore, R.A., Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., 
Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A., Mr. J. F. Lewis, A.R.A., 
Mr. H. Horsley, A-R.A., Mr. John Bell, Mr. James 
Holland, Mr. F. Imbert, Mr. M. Noble, Mr. Edwin 
Field, Mr. P. Le Neve Foster (Vice-President of the | 
Photographic Society), Mr. J. Leighton, Mr. James | 








Fahey, Mr. G. Godwin, F.R.S., Mr. F. W. Burton- 
Mr. J. J. Jenkins (Secretary to the Old Water, 
Colour Society), Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, Mr. A. 

laudet, F.R.S., Mr. Alexander Redgrave, Mr. J. 
M. Dodd, and Mr. W. C. T. Dobson. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Bell's (G. D.) Principles of the Law of Setland, Svo., 23s. 


’ 


Bentley's Standard Novels—Semi-Detached House, new | 


edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Bouchier (B.) Country Pastor and his Flock, vol. 1, 2nd 
edition, l2mo., 3s. 6d. 

Brazil, its History and People, 12mo., 4s. 

Brewer (Dr.) Theology in Science for Schools and Private 
Readers, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Brougham’s (Lord) Law Reforms, edited by Sir J. E. Wil- 
mot, 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

Brown (Captain John), Public Life of, post 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

— (J. E.) Medical Knowledge of Shakspere, Syo., 
7s. 6d. 

Budgen (J.) Parochial Sermons preached at Barkingside, 
post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Budgett (Samuel), Life of, by Arthur (Successful Merchant), 
new edition, post 8vo., 5s. 

Burke (Sir B ) Selection of Arms Authorised by the Laws of 
Heraldry, royal 8vo., 30s. 

Calvin's Whole Doctrine on the Sabbath, by Cox, 8vo., 


s. 

Campbell (Rev. C.): May I Marry my Sister-in-Law ? Con- 
sidered, Svo., 1s. 

Cartwright (Peter) Autobiography of (Backwoods Preacher), 
new edition, post 8vo., 2s. 

Characters (The) of Theophrastus, 12mo., 1s. 

Cheap Library, No. 2—Sinclair (Miss) Mysterious Marriage, 
12mo., Is. 

Churchill (F.) Theoretical and Practical Midwifery, 4th 
edition, 12mo., 12s. 6d. 

Cliffe (J. H.) Notes and Recollections of an Angler's Rambles 
in Wales, post 8vo., 5s 

Corbet (H.) The Over-Preservation of Game, 8vo., 1s. 

Cronhelm (F. W.) Inquiry into Origin of Belief in Predesti- 
nation, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Dunn (D.) Manual of Medicine, new edition, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Detective’s Note-Book, edited by C. Martel, 12mo., 2s. 

Ditching and Draining Tables for Computing Work Done, 
12mo., 2s. 

Following Fully an Illustrative Narrative founded on Fact, 
12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Fonblanque (A.) Tom Rocket, 12mo., 2s. 

Froude (J. A.) History of England, vols. 5 and 6, 8vo., 28s. 

Giles (Dr.) First Lessons in Indian History, 18mo., 9d. 

Goulburn (E. M.) Manual of Confirmation, 12mo., 1s. 6d. 

Harrison (J.) Pathology and Treatment of Stricture of 
Urethra, 2nd edition, Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Homer's Iliad, Books 1 to 8, by Fausset, 2nd edition, 12mo., 
6s. 6d. 

Hughes (T.) Account of the Lock-Out of Engineers 1851-2, 
8vo., 1s. 

Jeans (H. W.) Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 1 vol., 
12mo., 9s. 

Johnson's Cottage Gardener, vol. 23, royal 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Kemble’s Church Psalmody, by Gledhill, royal 8vo., 3s. 

Latham (R. G.) Essays, chiefly Philological and Ethno- 
graphical, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Lillywhite’s Guide to Cricket, 1860, 12mo., 1s. 

M‘Leod’s Middle Class Atlas, 4to., 1s. 6d. 

M‘Causland (J. C.) Hope of Israel, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Macdougal (C.) Lecture on Gen. Sir J. C. Napier, 8vo., 1s. 

Memoirs of Geological Survey of India, vol. 1, royal 8vo., 
13s. 6d. 

Matson (8. A.) Extract for Every Day in the Year, 2nd 
edition, 32mo., 1s, 

Miles (W.) Practical Treatise on Horse-Shoeing, 3rd edition, 
16mo., 2s. 

Morning Clouds, 3rd edition, 12mo., 5s. 

Morrison (T.) Manual of School Management, 2nd edition, 
post Svo., 4s. 6d. 

My Mother; or, The Child's Affection, a Poem, 4to., 1s. 

Our Fiscal and Political Measures and Relations with France, 
8vo., ls. 

Parlour Library—Chamier’s Ben Brace, new edition, 
12mo., 28. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion, by the Author of Amy 
Herbert, 2nd edition, 12mo., 5s. 

Pepys (Lady C.) Journey on a Plank from Kiev to Eaux 
Bonnes, 2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. 

Porter (J. 8.) Lectures on Doctrine of the Atonement, Svo., 
3s. 6d. 

Reed (H.) Lectures on English Literature and Poetry, p. Svo., 


os. 
Reynolds (J. H.) Historical and Mental Imagery, 12mo., 
2s. 6d. 


3. 

Russell (W. H.) My Diary in India, 1858-59, 4th edition, 
2 vols., p. 8vo., 21s. 

Sargent (F.) Compendium of Biblical Criticism, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Schnorry (J.) Bible Pictures, vol. 3, 4to., 15s. 

Scott's Waverley Novels, Illustrated ; Monastery, vol. 2. Ab- 
bott vol. 1, 4s. 6d. each. Railway edition. Talisman, 
12mo., 1s. 6d. and 2s. each. 

Scratchley (A.) Practical Treatise on Savings Banks, 8vo., 
12s. 6d. 

Shall Gothic Architecture have fair Play ? 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Shakspere’s Plays by Staunton, Illustrated by Gilbert, 
vol. 3, royal 8vo., 20s. 3 vols., 56s. 

Squires and Parsons, a Sketch for the Times, p. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Tennent (Sir E) Ceylon, an account of the Island, 5th 
edition, 2 vols., 8vo. , 50s. 

Tennyson, (A.) In Memoriam, %th edition, 12mo., és. 

Transactions of Obstetrical Society of London, vol. L, 
1859, 15s. 

Walbey (Mrs.) Thoughts in Metre, p. 8vo., 5s. 

Webb (Mrs.) Helen Mordaunt, of the Standard of Life 
12mo., 5s. 

Wilson (J.) Our Farm Crops,évol. L., p. 8vo., 63. 64. 








THE LATE RECEIVER OF POLICE. 


Tue Retiremext of Mr. Wray from the office 
of Receiver of the Metropolitan Police has just 
placed that appointment, with its salary of £1,000 a 
year, at the disposal of the Home Secretary, who 
has conferred it on his private secretary, Mr. 
Maurice Drummond. This selection will no doubt 
be considered a good and a just one. Mr. Drummond 
having already had some seventeen years’ experience 
of official life, and having been private secretary to 
more than one cabinet minister; but the retirement 
of Mr. Wray calls for some definite expression of 
approbation of the way in which, for more than 
thirty years, he has faithfully and successfully dis- 
charged the duties of, in no sense, an easy x 
Appointed by Sir R. Peel, when the Metropoli 
Police were first established, as the receiver-general. 
of the force, Mr. Wray, with great skill, and, as 
events have proved, with great success, made all the 
calculations and arrangements for the 
requirements of the body, which are still in force. 
And the excellency of his management can in no 
way be better proved than by the fact, that 
as we are informed, his resignation was sent in only 
a week ago, yet all the accounts were so accurately” 
and fully made up to the current date, that it was. 
possible for the resignation to take effect, and for 
his successor to enter upon his duties, on the Ist of 
May. Of late years, the large sum of £9,000,000 
per annum passed regularly through Mr. eon 
hands; and in addition to the original duties of hi 
office, viz., merely receiving and paying the moneysof 
the force, he was by degrees made on for 
the building and arrangements of hemi 
courts, which he accomplished with ; 
success; and, still more lately, upon him likewise 
devolved the duty of managing all proceedings in 
reference to “dangerous structures,” “common 
lodging-houses,” and convicts at large by “ticket- 
of-leave.” To his cleverness and management, too- 
are due the very great increase of income received 
lately from the overgrown parishes of London and 
the suburbs, an Act having been, at his suggestion, 
passed by the Legislature, enabling him to claim a. 
return cf all houses built since the valuation of the 
former county rate, by which, from the suburbs: 
alone, the large sum of 50,000/., or more, was added 
to the police revenue. We are sure that every one 
who knows the work which has been so assiduously, 
but so unostentatiously, accomplished by that most. 
valuable public servant, who has just retired from 
the post he held so long and so honourably, will: 
anxiously be looking for the mark of grateful» 
satisfaction with which her Majesty’s Government 
will adorn Mr. Wray on his retirement from public: 
life. Now that there is a civil order of the Bath, 
which has already been extended to the chief 
commissioner of the police, with whom, from the: 
commencement of the force, Mr. Wray has been 
closely associated, and now that for public service, 
such as that of Sir Rowland Hill, or for private: 
service, such as that of Sir Charles Phi the 
honour can be bestowed, we trust that Mr. Wray 
also may find his few remaining years thus 
distinguished by the Queen and country he hast 
served so well. If, as we are informed, with bu- 
two more anniversaries, his years will have num 
bered fourscore, the act of government would at 
the least be a graceful one, were his last days to be 
dignified with a K.C.B., and the whole country, we 
are sure, would accord to such an adornment its 
most hearty acquiescence. 





Dr. Pick on Memorny.—We observe that 
Dr. Pick, who has recently delivered a course 
of five lectures on “Memory, and the Ra- 
tional Means of Improving it,” with great suc- 
cess, is to repeat his introductory lecture, at Willis’s 
Rooms, on Monday next, May 7th, at three o'clock. 
The chair will be taken by Mr. Monckton Milnes ; 
and we understand that the following, amongst 
many other influential persons, will be B roto 
the oceasion:—Lady Rivers, Lady le, 
Lady Darnley, Lady Franklin, Lady M. Forester, 
Lady Kinnoull, Lady Whitbread, and the Austria 
Consul. We believe Lady Palmerston, Lady John 
Russell, nd the Hon. Mrs. W. Cowper will attend: 
the whole of the next series. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





‘Tue Orrices of The Literary Gazette having been removed 
to No. 4, Carnerrve Street, Stranp, W.C., the Editor 
will feel obliged if Correspondents and Advertisers 
will, in future, forward their communications to that 
address. 

‘Tomas Hoop.—If our correspondent “S. W. 8.” will favour 
us with his name and address, we shall endeavour to 
comply with his request. 


Che Literary Gasetie, 


THE OXFORD CLASS EXAMINATION. 











‘Tae number of candidates for honours in Literis 
Humanioribus at the approaching examination is 
twenty-three out of an aggregate of two hundred and 
thirty-five: . Ten years ago one-third of those who 
presented themselves for the degree were candidates 
in the honour schools. The mathematical schools 
have suffered a similar decline. The average of the 
last few years is less than half of that which pre- 
-vailed at.a period not more remote. These facts are 
of serious significance, and require explanation. In 
the case of individual colleges, comment of a severely, 
‘but deservedly, critical kind has been made on 
‘the mediocrity of their position. Two of the largest 
colleges, Christ Church and Brasenose, have been 
notable for their poverty in the honour schools. 
Nearly two, hundred undergraduates have been ordi- 
narily on the books of the former college, and lat- 
terly the number has been even larger. But for the 
last five years, the product has been a single first- 
class. Brasenose, with nearly ninety undergraduates 
on .an average, has had only four firsts in twenty years. 
For its size it is, if we judge by the elass-lists, the 
most distingui for deficiency, with the exception 
of the Welsh College. On the other hand, Balliol, 
with ing like a similar number of undergra- 
duates, has had more than twice as many firsts in 
the last five years as University; more than five 
times as many as Corpus, and seven times as many 
as any other. Why is it, one would like to know, 
pts Anarene occur? Why is it, espe- 
cially (for the comparison between colleges is an 
estimate in which very many facts have to be taken 
into account), that there is this patent decline in 
the special studies of Oxford ? 

The fact that there is an increasing competition 
for academical distinction in one or two colleges, 
may be taken as a proof that external circumstances 
have not, as has been alleged, caused the general 
diminution of such competition. That there are a 
variety of lucrative and honourable appointments 
annually vacant in the public service, and now open 
to public competition, might be a reason for the de- 
cline of purely academical distinction, provided Balliol 
and University were affected. But so little is this 
a cause, that the number of candidates from the 
former college is actually increasing, and bids fair 
to amount to nearly one-half of the whele of those 
who present themselves. It is in the general body 
of the University that the failing occurs, and causes 
of a different kind must be sought for from those 
which have been brought forward. 

_Another reason which has been alleged for the 
dimimution of numbers in the candidates for Litere 

Humaniores honours, is the creation of the. new 
schools of Natural Science and Law and History. 
Were this.a sufficient reason, one would. desire that 
these schools should be expeditiously and utterly 
annihilated, That the ancient trials of the Univer- 
sity—trials which test the strength, physical and 
mental, of those who have been labouring patiently 
and honestly for many a long year—should be dis- 
couraged for the smattering sciolism of a languid 
six months’ study in chemistry, &c., or for a gossip 
of facts procured. by a similar process and a like in- 
diligence, would he a subject of the greatest regret 
and the greatest alarm. It is bad enough that the 

University has fallen into the prevailing delusion of 





confounding information with education, and those 
other shallow paradoxes of what folks are pleased 
to call a practical age. The Legislature, in its 
Indian and other such examinations, has been wiser 
on this subject than this ancient seat of learning. 
But in reality these class-lists have had, we believe, 
nothing to do with the serious fact that ninety per 
cent, of the candidates for a degree in Literis Hu- 
manioribus are content with a common pass. We 
do not imagine that the few persons who have ap- 
peared in the Natural Science School represent a 
subtraction from the Litere Humaniores candidates ; 
and on the other hand, five first-classes in Law and 
History have been subsequent on a similar distine- 
tion in the first school, and eight others on lower 
places. In all likelihood a field has been opened for 
those who would not have attained a class in the 
old school, and no damage has been done to those 
who would. 

In default, then, of a rational explanation by 

the superior attraction of Indian and other com- 
petitive appointments—and Oxford has not been 
particularly distinguished on this score—or the 
facilities given for new subjects of study, we are 
driven to one of two alternatives. Either the body 
of students is indifferent to the. distinctions of the 
class schools, or there is some vice in the examina- 
tion system which needs correction. We do not 
think that, with a large amount of valuable endow- 
ments now open, or in course of being opened, to com- 
petition, that the former reason is assignable, but 
we do see our way with tolerable distinctness into 
the influence of a vicious system of examination. 
Some of our readers will remember that, 
ten years ago, the examination statute was, despite 
an earnest opposition, remodelled. Of the many 
points of difference between the old and the new 
scheme, two were characteristic. These were, the 
divisions of the degree work into one instead of into 
two examinations, and the creation of two new 
schools—those, in fact, just now mentioned. The 
plea for thedivision was the idleness of the pass-men. 
No new amount, however, was added to their work, 
that now required being actually less in some im- 
portant particulars than what was previously 
proffered. For instance, Latin prose, the best 
mental test of pass-men, was omitted from the 
final school. 
Now, we can confidently state, so far is the new 
method from being a remedy for undergraduate 
idleness, that the idleness is manifold more strenuous 
than before. The amount required for each 
examination is so small, that undergraduates habitu- 
ally cram it up in three weeks, or less than’ three 
weeks. The perfunctory attendance on college 
lectures during the intervals of these examinations 
is no test of study, no guarantee against indolence. 
Undergraduates learn less, know less, and are longer 
about this less learning; less knowledge, than they 
were before. Five years is an ordinary interval 
between matriculation and degree; and those five 
years, in ordinary cases, do not represent six months’ 
honest work. That the scheme has failed with the 
pass-men is notorious. It isso far, we believe and 
know, a total error. 

Now for the class-men. The residents in Oxford, 
whose experience was overruled by the measures of 
persons who knew nothing of the practical working 
of education in the’ University; were urged to accept 
a scheme in which, maybe, the class-men are called 
on to submit to an intermediate and unnecessary 
examination, but which should be so ated. as 
not te tamper with the old first-class. an evil 
hour they consented to a class system in what are 
familiarly’ known as Moderations, The terms of 
this class system were carefully guarded, and 
it was understood that while two classes ought 
to, be made, that the oceupants of each class 
should be so numerous as to reduce the dis- 
tinction to a minimum. It is hardly necessary to 
observe, however, that these divisions rapidly, in- 
deed almost immediately, departed from their 
original se, and that the moderators limited 
the number in. the first division to far fewer than 
Was contemplated, : 

Now mark the consequence, There arose a direct 
antagonism between the two honour schools in 
Literis Humanioribus. The moderators made their 
first division select instead of making it large. The 
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undergraduate who had obtained a place in this 
division was strongly tempted not to risk the 
position he had obtained in a subsequent examina- 
tion, and the number of candidates for honours in 
the final school of Liter: Humaniores rapidly and 
signally declined. By far the largest portion of 
those who obtain honours under the moderators, do 
not attempt honours under the public examiners. 
The best distinction which the University did or 
could bestow is less and less coveted ; and, as we said 
at first, where one third of the candidates for a 
degree used to attempt classical honours, one tenth 
do so now. 

About a year ago a memorial was addressed to the 
council, signed by a majority of the residents, in 
favour of a substantial return to the old system. 
The memorial was slighted ; for, as we have before 
stated, there is a chronic disagreement between the 
congregation and their representatives. Local self- 
interest, and the pedantry of upholding one’s own 
invention after it has been shown to be nugatory 
and even mischievous, have hitherto hindered a re- 
form. Meanwhile, the healthiest part of the univer- 
sity system is dying out. The old first-class is a 
thing of by-gones. The old is deteriorated to 
the present flimsy, superficial, three weeks’ cram. 
It is now—proh nefas—no shame at all to be 
plucked. Many men, indeed, are plucked, But even 
the poor substitute of the old first-class is dwindled 
by half its ancient proportions, and the poor dwarf 
of 1850 is, one seems to see, wasting in a premature 
but a deep decline. 





REVIEWS AND REVIEWERS. 





Iris notoriously difficult, not to. say impossible, for 
those who live in any given age to form a correct 
estimate of the influence or direction of some of the 
most important powers in operation during that age. 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, however, just as the 
moralist enjoins upon individuals constant and 
vigorous self-examination, so it is the bounden duty 
of a nation or a class to keep strict watch over the 
growth on the one hand, or the decay on the other, 
of any important principle in religion, politics, or 
literature, and to allow no phenomenon in any de- 
partment of intellect to enjoy an unquestioned or 
unexplained existence. We may not be able to get 
a full view of such phenomena; we may have our 
judgment biassed by prejudice or partiality; we 
may-arrive at a solution which posterity will refuse 
to endorse, but still the investigation is not unpro- 
fitable to ourselves, and it is the most certain means 
of abolishing what is objectionable as itis of con- 
firming what is desirable. In this spirit: a few 
vindicatory remarks on an important literary subject 
may not be without their use, 

In the literature of the present,day the most re- 
markable feature is the portentous dimensions to 
which Reviews and Review-writing have attained. 
Men, books, and.events are all brought under the 
pen of the critic to an extent hitherto unprecedented, 
and nothing, from the Sacred Book downwards, can 
secure any immunity. Not a book, is published, 
from the annual volume of Lteynolds’ Miscellany up to 
Darwin on Species, which is not. seized by the re- 
viewer, and. made the hook ou which te append a 
criticism more.or less. apposite. . No literary effort 
is too humble, none too erudite, for a review. - His- 
tory, poetry, fiction, are all laid under contribution 
for the weekly, monthly, or quarterly periodical ; 
and there are even reviews of reviews, and critiques 
of critiques. A review is.frequently. more elaborate 
and more exhaustive of the subject, tham the book 
which it is handling. In short, review-writing has 
become the avocation of a numerous class, compre- 
hending almost every grade of social rank and lite- 
rary ability ; and review-reading is the amusement, 
too frequently the sole source. of instruction, of @ 
large majority of the intelligent public, 

It is not to be denied that many thoughtful and 
sagacious men look upon this extraordinary pheno- 
menon as icious in the. extreme, and consider 
the enormous extent to which reviews are written 
and read to exercise an evil, and even fatal, influence 

upon sound learning, correct thought, and useful 
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knowledge—an influence having an equally bad 
effect upon the writer, whom it makes hasty and in- 
considerate, and upon the reader, who becomes 
superficial and half-informed. A man now reads 
forty pages of a review, where in old times he would 
have studied a folio volume. An author finds that 
an article which it took him a couple of months to 
write is a far more valuable means of getting a 
hearing for his opinions than a book of four or five 
hundred pages—the labour of half-a-dozen years. 
Many of the works published at the present time 
have been written with an express view of gaining 
this or that section of periodicals, and the author is 
more anxious about what the reviewers will say 
than about the truth of his conclusions or the in- 
trinsic excellence of his doctrines. Knowledge has 
increased in breadth, but what it has gained in this 
direction it has more than lost in depth. Instead of 
profound thinkers and erudite scholars, we shall soon 
have shallow and presumptuous ‘sciolists—men who 
get their history from Mr. G. P. R. James and 
Alexandre Dumas, and their philosophy from a 
Manual for Competitive Examinations. 

These mournful — are unquestionably 
not without some tolerably reasonable foundation, 
but we believe them to be exaggerated and to arise 
from a partial consideration of a question which, if 
we are to arrive at anything like a satisfactory con- 
clusion, should be viewed in its entirety. It cannot 
be denied that, at first sight, the tendency of the ap- 
parent glut of reviews seems to be to replace accu- 
rate and thoughtful knowledge, attained after long 
years of studious toil, by a slovenly smattering, a 
spurious imitation, a pretence of knowledge, the re- 
sult of skimming over periodicals and glancing at 
the headings of chapters. But is it the fact that the 
class of men who would once have been students 
and scholars are now content with the iearning ac- 

uired from reviews? Probably this is not so. 
ose who are the greatest votaries of this 
branch of literature are for the most part per- 
sous who, before its existence, would have read 
i beyond a trashy novel or political 
journal, and would have remained in dark igno- 
rance of that unlimited expanse of inquiry 
and truth, the mere sight of which from afar off 
lifts the imagination from amongst the hardening 
and narrowing details of life, and makes a man 
happier and greater. Of the infinite grandeur and 
glories of knowledge he gets at least a glimpse in 
the brief outline of a review ; and, in spite of decla- 
mation against shallowness and superticiality, it is 
by no means impossible that a comparatively imper- 
fect acquaintance with a large variety of subjects is 
better calculated than an abstruse knowledge of any 
one of them to fit a man for meeting the varied de- 
mands of social converse, and, further than that, is 
more likely to confer that large-mindedness and 
meral breadth of view which are so constantly 
ound missing in deeply-read theologians, in erudite 
philologists, and profound philosophers. For the 
ordinary run of mankind, for that large majority 
who'are “born to follow,” it seems to us that the 
diversified information to be gained by review- 
reading is precisely the agency required to counter- 
act the inevitably narrowing operation of following 
one particular calling or trade ; and the merchant, 
the shopkeeper, or the mechanic whose mind is 
mostly occupied with the specialties of his par- 
ticular work, will derive more benefit from seeking 
to pursue many branches of knowledge superficially 
than he would from a deep and long investigation 
of one or two of them. Toa considerable class, a 
scientific knowledge of history and biography, and 
natural science, and political economy, and morals, 
is more useful than an intimate acquaintance with 
the recondite truths and interminable controversies 
of astronomy, or chemistry, or moral philosophy, or 
any one given science. The geologist loves a 
country in whose rocks he can read the confirmation 
of the truths of his science, the entomologist one 
where he finds the rarest butterfly or moth, the 
archeologist one where the crumbling church-tower 
and ivy: gateway tell some story of the past, 
and so on in each special science; but the general 
traveller takes a higher and a more comprehensive 
view, and his intelligence—to borrow the expression 
of a well-known French authoress—“ does not be- 
come atrophied through love of detail” ; he enjoys 
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the sublimity and grandeur of nature as a whole. | foolishly, 
Let the scientific man centre his energies upon one | course embanking the shores, combined with cutt 
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is pleasanter, and not only pleasanter but more pro- | hoped the Metropolitan Board of Works would ere 
| now have effected, were the most reasonable reme- 


Anyman who has leisure, taste, or talent for study, | dies. ‘The embankment question is of importance 


will not be deterred from taking a deeper draught | in another point of view. 
Many, | are in very few instances sufficient to contain the 


by the preliminary degustatio of a review. 


The streets of London 


on the other hand, who would never have acquired | mass of traffic passing along them. Our Transat- 
any knowledge at all, may now, through this much- | lantic brethren have provided more sensibly for their 


abused medium, become fairly acquainted with the | 


wants; but probably “vested interests” will fora 


leading subjects in science and general literature ; | time prevent the introduction of tramways and om- 
and though review-reading will never produce a | nibuses passing along them here. "We have natu- 
scholar as profound as Casaubon or Bentley, nor an | rally a dislike to Americanise our institutions, but 


historian as brilliant as Macaulay, nor a philosopher | 


we might do worse than copy the street arrangements 


as great as Hamilton, it may make an intelligent | of New York. If the Thames is to be embanked— 
and well-informed man of what otherwise.would | and, as Sir J. Paxton; who can originate novel 


have been a useless know-nothing. 
moment to review-writers, it is almost a sufficient 
answer to the review-alarmists to point to such men | 
as Mr. J. S. Mill, Sir George C. Lewis, or Mr. Glad- | 


stone, who are not only eminent critics of what | qui 
It is just acase for “ Jeddart justice”—i. ¢. “hang 


others have written, but themselves are amongst the 
most illustrious, and, what is more to the point, | 
amongst the most profound, original writers which 
our country can boast. At the same time, it must be 
confessed that many who might contribute some 

ing work, some xriua ts &si, are less worthily 
employed in the composition of reviews, which, 
though elaborate and careful, are necessarily ephe- 
meral. The vast treasures of curious erudition, of 
profound speculation, and of masterly composition, 
which are to be found in the long series of reviews, 
testify abundantly how much labour has been ex- 
pended in their creation, and do more than redeem 
them from the accusation of encouraging super- 
ficiality in knowledge and shallowness of intellectual 
attainment. In fact, there is a large class, and a 
class, too, not to be safely neglected, whom it would 
be impossible to reach by any other means, and to 
whom the very existence of a variety of the most 
important truths or discussions would be unknown, 
did not the brief, almost. curt, review act as a sign- 
post, and, whether in tones of warning or encourage- 
ment, point out where we are. It is true that the 
absorbent influence of review-writing deprives Eng- 
land of writers whom we might compare with Guizot, 
or Michelet, or Thierry, but are we not more than 
compensated by the information which reviews so 
widely diffuse, and which is one of the surest safe- 
guards of national freedom? This general informa- 
tion renders impossible the return of an epoch of 
religious or political persecution ; and the wider the 
field of a man’s knowledge, the wider are his sym- 
pathies and the greater his catholicity and large- 
mindedness. All parties in the State are, or ought 
to be, zealous for the spread.of education ; the incal- 
culable blessings which are attendant upon education 
may be appreciated by the Liberal and Conservative 
alike, and the abolition of those stupid prejudices 
and that unscrupulous rapacity which belong to the 
ignorant and untrained, would be the beginning of 
a perfected stage of civilisation. Reviews lend a 
helping hand to this great and good work; and if 
too shallow for a favoured few, they are, at any rate, 
a powerful instrament to the many for the refutation 
of error and the diffusion of the truth “which makes 
men free.” 





‘THE WEEK. 





Wir the advent of spring, on which at length we 
congratulate our readers, various subjects in refer- 
ence to the health or out-door recreation of the 
people are oceupying public attention. The grand 
public evil of the time (putting out of sight the 
view some take of the Reform question) is old 
Father Thames. In after-history it will be recorded 
how the health-doctors (a class seemingly created 
by the exigencies of the 19th century) deliberated 
and contended over his putrefying mass. We are 
forewarned, as soon as the temperature rises a little, 
to look a-head for troubles. New remedies are pro- 
posed, though, of course, Dr. Letheby and others who 
consider any suggestions except from them as inter- 
fering with their proper provinee, sound the notes 
of objection. Perchloride of iron is the new eure 
proposed, lime having been proved nearly worse 


than useless. We always imagined, perhaps very 








To turn fora schemes without undue awe of antiquity, is to call 
public attention to the matter, there are more hopes 
than might have been otherwise—the vested inter- 
ests ought to be postponed, and the property ac- 


uired, and the compensation settled afterwards. 


first and try afterwards ;” for in a question like the 
Thames, inferior interests ought not to be allowed to 
stop the way. 

THE SERPENTINE. 

The lovers of boating, who have been compelled 
to give up the Thames, will be to learn that 
this piece of water will be devoted to their amuse- 
ment. They are more happy in the west than in 
the districts near Victoria Park, where the water is 
too shallow—or the mud, more probably, too thick 


—to allow of boats. The tine now contains 
nine feet of mud, and many thousand pounds have 
been wasted in attempting to filter the water (like 


Penelope’s web, we should fancy), leaving the 
“vested interest” of mud undi This has 
been knocked on the head for the present; and 
while the Metropolitan Board still pours in sewage, 
a large additional supply of water will be a pallia- 
tion of the evil, and rejoice the hearts of bathers and 
others. When the Board has done its duty, the bed, 
requirmg amendment, will probably be treated in 


pike gates and the revenue derived from them here 
stand in the way. 

The site of Smithfield Market will not be wholly 
abandoned to the money-loving propensities of the 
Corporation of London, which itself seems in @ 
moribund state, as it is doubtful whether any re- 
forms will adapt it to the growing requirements of 
the metropolis and the age. Some portion at least 
will be set apart for the recreation of juveniles, 
who will thus have some place to sport in free 
from the intrusions of the policeman. 

TIR NATIONAL. 

We are glad to see that this is to be encouraged 
in high quarters, in connection with the excellent 
rules just published by the association fora grand 
shooting match in July. In former ages um our 
history, all classes of the people joined in a pastime 
calculated to ensure our a defence, and at- 
tack too, if necessary. The ‘latter now 1s not 
looked to much, as regards the Rifle movement; 
but the existence of some 100,000 riflemen, who 
will before July probably be, as a whole, able to 
shoot tolerably straight, cannot but make an im- 
pression upon ally one who might be inclined to 
violate our shores by invasion. We only regret 
that the movement has as yet been too much con- 
fined to the upper classes. In the days of old, an 
expensive dress was not an essential for practising 
the bow; and a weekly half-holiday, if not readily 
granted to artisans by their employers—which we 
think © weal te Ser ie ee be 
reasonably enforeed by Act i 
matter of cheap national defence. The long-bow 
of the past should become the rifle of the future ; 
and the gathering in July will probably do much 
to diffuse the national taste in this direction. 

NAVAL DEFENCES. — : 

These have again formed the subjects of discus 
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sion in both Houses of Parliament, and the timid | 
may be assured, if they look over the number of | 
ships officially guaranteed as considerably superior | 
to those of our “mysterious ally.” Though the | 
large number of seamen for reserve, 70,000, recom- | 
mended. by a. commission, is not forthcoming, still , 
a large body is. We think, however, the public are | 
generally too nervous as to this. Our mercantile 
Marine 1s our true reserve: both of ships and sailors. | 
Suppose, even by accident, a French fleet to defeat | 
our, own, the present style of gunnery affords ample | 
opportunity for multitudes of our coasting or even | 
river steamers to attack, tolerably safe themselves, | 
and “cut out,” as naval histories fifty years ago | 
would have said, war steamers. The shore line of | 
Great..Britain and Ireland is three times that’ of | 
France; and, in the ultimate resort, the question | 
will be determined notso much by Cherbourg docks 
or by number of ships, as by seamen ; and, do what 
France likes, as we have more sea and more mari- 
time trading, we must have more seamen. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Of foreign matters there are several interesting 
items this week, though not of first-rate importance. 
The bases of the conference are not yet laid down. 
France is unwilling to allow the districts which may 
be epee to remain “without authority,” 
w Inay Or may not mean military occupation, 
whether the other Powers are pleased or wy We 
hear of various maps, intended to familiarise the 
juvenile mind with the idea of natural boundaries. 

outhful geographers probably would not be flogged 
for answering that the Rhine and the Alps were | 
the boundaries of “L’Empire” whose definition | 
“est la "era M. About has sent up probably a | 
pilot-balloon in shape of a pamphlet, aiscussiny, in | 
a pleasant conversation, “partitions of Evrope”—as 
one “idea” of which, the Pope may be sent to Jeru- | 
salem to inhabit a small cottage, with an upper | 
chamber for Antonelli. 

THE ITALIAN PENINSULA, 


The King of Naples probably wi'l crush the | 
Sicilian i 





ion, though it is most difficult to | 


money in foolish experiments at the Serpentine, 
im building rotten gunboats, paying a high price to 
contractors or subsidies to parties who can gain the 
ear of the Admiralty or other departments, takes 
place, the morality of our high officials is above 
suspicion. We may venture to predict, that it will be 
long before in England we have to chronicle the 
deaths of men under circumstances like those of 
Briick and Eynatten. 

Austria, however, is destined to lose the hegemony 
(our classical readers, who know the struggles of 
Athens, Sparta, and Beotia, for the leadership of 


| Greece, will be familar with that expressive word, to 


them at least) of Germany to Prussia—another 
proof how free institutions, and the constitution of 
astate by “men who know their rights, and know- 
ing, dare maintain,” are superior to those of 
absolutism. 

SPAIN. 

The foolish and abortive insurrection there has 
only thrown ridicule on those who attempted it. 
Spain, stung, perhaps, by our reproaches, showed 
a laudable desire a few months ago to escape the 
shame of dishonourable debt, by paying what was 
due to us. In her merciful treatment of the principal 
parties (in rank) to the late insurrection, the Queen 
has shown wisdom ; though the Count of Monte- 
molin and his brother have relieved Government 
of a difficulty, by acting a prudent, rather than a 
chivalrous, part. It has been often said, it was a 
great piece of good fortune to the. Hanoverian 
dynasty that Charles Edward Stuart did not fall 
into their hands. Neither side would have acted 
sy wisely, in a political point of view, as the Queen 
of Spain and her cousins. 





CHINA AND JAPAN, 

Some hopes seem to be entertained that the Earl 
of Elgin may not have occasion to proceed beyond 
Egypt, but that the Celestial monarch may relieve 
us also of considerable embarrassment by making 
the amende honorable. In this case, though pro- 
bably the Chinese Government may think it neces- 
sary to order those concerned in theaffair on the Peiho 


obtain certain intelligence. Hard fighting seems to | to commit suicide quietly, we shall not be disposed to 


have been lately going on, and Garibaldi going there, 
King Bomba, There are little hopes, we fear, of 


fraternise with Sardinia. The problem appears 
rather to be—Will Lamoriciére, after organising a 


Roman army, and probably coalescing with the | 
Neapolitan troops, be able to re-conquer the Ro- | 


magna, or even still more seriously impair the 


neéewly-joined Sardinian kingdom, menaced as it | 
would be by Austria, if she recovers from her pre- | 


sent state; and doubtful as to the intentions of 

Napoleon; who has never committed himself to 

guarantee the possession of Tuscany, and other 
parts ? 

AUSTRIAN CORRUPTION. 

It is often regarded as a sign of the decay of em- 

pires when corruption in general has taken hold of 

_ the prominent public men. The latest instance of 

this in modern history was previous to the fall of 


The melancholy end of Baron | 


Louis pe. 

Briick, ‘the Austrian Minister of Finance, was a 

subject of allusion in some of the metropolitan pul- 
its, as well as the fraud of Pullinger at home, as 
ustrating the evils of the inordinate “lust of 

gold.” How strange, if true, that Napoleon, in the 

conference he held with the Austnan Emperor 


| exact reparation in that way 
if true, seems to indicate danger to the successor of | 


for the lives of our 
countrymen who were there sacrificed to Chinese 


: r | treachery; and shall probably accept any reasonable 
his adopting the sensible advice of his uncle, the | 


Count of Syracuse, to liberalise his institutions and | 


proposals, as, if our Armstrong guns succeed, we 
may be obliged to take possession of a large extent 
of territory, and solve with difficulty the problem— 
“What shall we do with it?” 

The loss of two vessels, reported last week, ap- 
pears not to be correct ; but if the Earl of Elgin is 
not required personally to set matters right, for 
which his tact and aptitude in peaceful negotiation 
so well qualify him, there is much in our relations 
with the Japanese Empire, as well as in China, 
requiring able hands to adjust it. “It seems unfor- 


| tunate in our intercourse so often with strangers, 
| that the 


| merchants who only think of making money by 


indiscretions of our countrymen, or 


whatever means, give rise to well-grounded reason 
for distrust. The Japanese have found out that, 
with all our professions of religion and civilisation, 
we don’t neglect the “main chance” when such 
appears to present itself, and act more in the spirit 
of clever Loutiquiéres than with enlightened up- 
rightness ; and hence the very object of inducing a 
great nation, like the people of those isles, to trade 
with us for mutual advantage, is for a time thwarted 
and delayed. 
CEMETERIES AT SEBASTOPOL, 








after the battle of Solferino, was the first to inform We regret to notice the accounts given in the 
him of the frauds of public men that were | “ Times” last week,in a private letter, and confirmed 
eating into the resources of his empire! Pro- | by Lord J. Russell, of the:violation of many of the 
bably the tragic occurrence of Briick’s suicide, | graves of our gallant countrymen'who shed their 
after, along with confederates, plundering the | blood in the Crir 2a. . The letter we allude to stated 
public finances to an enormous amount, may open | “that the beautiful black marble cover on the tomb 
the eyes of all who may still hope to saye Austria. | of Sir R. L. Newman had been removed by some 
She seems inclined to a more liberal policy as to | sacrilegious hand: doubtless seeking for jewellery or 
Hungary, after going through a good deal of | other articles of value. In the artillery graveyard 
humiliating experience, and probably if the report be | a ghastly sight presented itself. The remains of a 
true that in religiousmatters sheis inclined toa libera- | brave officer were seen bleaching in the sun. Several 
lity which will ill accord with the views of the parti | other graves were in a more or less dilapidated state, 








desired to remonstrate in very strong terms with the 
Russian Government on the subject; and we can 
hardly fancy a nation like the Russians, who at least 
have the deserved character of military courage, 
will not respect the feelings of gallant men of all 
countries in a matter of this sacred character. 
PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Something will be done to check still ‘further the 
brutal assaults on women which so often di 
our criminal annals. It seems a question, however, 
whether inflicting corporal chastisement, though 
well deserved, may not defeat the object intended 
by affixing a punishment which no wife, either 
from feelings of affection or fear of vengeance,would. 
run the risk of subjecting her husband to, brutal 
tyrant though he may be. 

The opponents of church rates have had little 
cause for triumph in the miserable majority of nine, 
by which the bill for their abolition was dismissed 
from the Commors, to be summarily rejected in the 
Lords. A strong Government might ‘settle the 
question in a way satisfactory to reasonable men, 
but it remains to be seen whether certain parties 


have not an interest in letting the-sore still fester. 
At last the Reform Bill, before the —_— nearly 
two months, has advanced a stage. 


early sixty 
members spoke in the debate; not too protracted 
when the subject is adopting a “spick and span” 
new constitution. ‘The ‘feeling of the House’ is 
evidently in favour of such’ safe-and healthy fran- 
chises as we indicated in our last namber; but 
“General June ”—till which time the infant sluam- 
bers, to allow strengthening medicine to be oe 
—will probably, for this’ year at least, beat 

the schemes of enlightened Reformers and the meagre 


| sketch of Lord J. Russell. 








MUSIC. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

On Saturday night Madile. Piccolomini made her 
second appearance in Signor Campana’s long-pro- 
mised opera of “Almina.”. The intrinsic ‘merits 
of the work itself would never have. secured? 
it the honour of a public representation’; but, 
fortunately for the composer, the little cantatrice 
made its production a sixe qué non inher engage- 
ment, and thus we have had the opportunity. of 
judging of his powers more comprehensively than 
his well-known airs and romances have before en- 
abled us to do. The libretto has emanated from the 
pen of Signor Lanzieres—a name little known: in 
this country—and abounds in startling situations, 
bearing much resemblance to the incidents: of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” withont, however, any of the 
poetry of language found in that play. The work- 
ing of his plot is of so lugubrious a nature, that 
Signor Campana has been entirely precluded frome 
introducing any “ scherzo” ges, or of showing 
his powers in writing florid music. This will nota 
little influence the ultimate fate of the opera, and 
render its permanence questionable ; for its recep- 
tion on the first or second night of representation 
is no criterion of its popalarsa seeing that on suck 
occasions indulgent friends are always sure to ap- 
plaud and award praise where sometimes little is 
due. But, notwithstanding many defects, the opera 
contains evidences of musical talent in its. com- 

ser, which ever and anon show a fertility im the 
invention of graceful airs, which promises: better 
things. The opera is extended over three acts. In 
the first, Almina (Madlle. Piccolomini) and, Gual- 
tiero della Rovere (Signor Aldighieri) are united in 
marriage ; her father, the Count Ranien (eee 
Castelli), having persuaded her that her bet 
Blondello (Signor Ginglini), was killed in the wars 
of the Crusaders. With the memory of her, former 
love still fresh, she makes it a condition of her mar- 
riage with Gualtiero that she shall be permitted to 
wear a ring given her by Blondello. ‘No. sooner 
are the nuptial ceremonies completed than Blon- 
dello returns. The intelligence reaches. Almina, 
who is so shocked at her. precipitation that she 








prehe—as, for instance, by encouraging Protestant | the walls broken down, and cattle grazing within 
chaplains in the army—she may be eae signs of | the enclosures. Colonel Gowan had at his private 
rhe a system more calculated to rely on | expense restored and’ repaired many of the English 
popular and free institutions, Whatever other evils | graves, and preserved ‘them. from violation and 
Prevail at -home, and whatever waste of public | decay.” Our Minister at St. Petersburg has been 


swoons, and, is being taken for dead, consigned to 
the tomb. The plot, however, is replete im resur= 
| rections, for, in the second act, we are oduced to, 
the cemetery at Pisa. Blondello has come to tak 


a farewell of his loved one, and, Romeo-like, enters 
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the:vault-—In-“striving “to draw the ring from her | Pocchini, with M. Durand, executing a omy de deux 


finger he awakes. her from her trance, and she re- 
cognises her betrothed: Dead to Gualtiero, she re- 
solves to live for Blondello, and henceforth 
seeks with him a refuge in a distant land. It 
happens at this time that her husband is at- 
tacked with a fit of jealousy, and considers her, 
in death, no longer entitled to wear the ring 
given_her by Blondello, which he had consented to 
on his marriage. He seeks the sepulchre to deprive 
her_of the gem; when, lo! its occupant is gone. 
With loud cries he summons the monks of the 
neighbouring conventiand the populace to his aid, 
aud from. them learns that a knight, with a lady on 
his saddle, had been seen riding away. There was 
no doubt that they were Blondello and Almina; 
who, however, escape, and during the five years 
which elapse between the second and third acts 
reside in the East. At the expiration of that period, 
disguised in a,foreign costume, they return to their 
native land; but are detected, and charged with 
their crime in open court by Gualtiero. Almina, 
unmoved, denies her identity, and declares her name 
to be Fenicia, which she maintains, when called 
Upon, by oath. What the judge and the stern pomp 

justice had failed to effect, the sight of her 
father, now stricken in years—whom she _per- 
ceives among the crowd—brings about. Conscience 
gains the mastery of her love—she rushes into his 
arms, and thus betrays herself. The position in 
which Signor Lanzieres thus places his heroine is 


anomalous ; but, with a perfect contempt for pro- 


bability,. he extricates ‘her from it by causing 
Gualtiero to surrender all claim to her provided 
Blondello does the same thing. The incensed 
Blondello acquiesces; but subsequently meeting his 
adversary, prepares to decide their differences by 
‘the sword, when Almina presents herself in com- 
pany with her father, joms their hands in peace, 
and, having knelt down:to obtain her father’s bless- 
ing, falls dead from the effects of poison she had 
previously taken. “Thus ends this strange eventful 
history,” whose peculiar characteristic appears to be 
‘the*obstinaey with which the author has persisted 
in invelving his hero and heroine in dilemmas, and 
then ‘falling back upon improbabilities to free them. 
It will easily be seen how shackled Signor Campana 


must have been in composing an opera based on a | 


libretto’such as this. The result has been, that the 
recitatives are painfully monotonous, and the airs 
peculiarly mournful. y of the latter, however, 
abound ‘with melody, especially those scattered 
throughout* the part of Blondello, whose aria 
intrata, “ Come nel ciel s’adora,” was so tastefully 
sung’ by’ Signor Gitglini, that if was unanimously 
redemanded. He also narrowly escaped an encore 


“in the principal song of the last act, where he re- 


tals the joyous period of five years passed with 
Almina (** Un lustro dunque de contento accolse”) 
which, with the prayers “ Grazie del tuo portente,” 
may be taken as Signor Campana’s happiest ideas. 
Madlle: Piccolomini wes an enthusiastic interpreter 
of them; but, in our estimation, somewhat overdid 
the forte passages, allowing her dramatic energy 
tohave scope at the sacrifice of correct time 
-and ‘tune. Her execution in the duet in the second 
act, where she tells Blondello how it happened that 


she lad married Gualtiero, and justifies herself to | 


him; was finely given. Madlle. Piccolomini’s success 
maybe attributed more'to her dramatic powers on 
this*océasion than to her singing, which failed to 
attain that standard of excellence so marked in her 
Violetta in the “ Traviata.” 

Signor Aldighieri acquitted himself most credit- 
ably” as Gualtiero, and, by his correct singing, 
showedl'that he had carefully studied the part. Now 
and then he was out of time, a fault that is pardon- 
able where attention and desire to avoid it are visible, 
as was the casé with him on Saturday evening. 
Signor Castelli, asthe Count Ranieri, exhibited much 
pathos in his singing and acting, fairly doing justice 
to the composer, without having much opportunity 
of bringing into requisition his powers, The chorus 
and ‘orchestra were well trained to their duties; a 
little’ more steadiness in the former is desirable. 
The mise-en-sctne was in every way worthy of Her 
pong Theatre, and showed that the management 

done everything in its power to secure the suc- 


cess Of the opera. e ballet was brilliant, Madille. 





that elicited universal approbation. Ma Lequine 
also acquitted herself most creditably, in conjunction 
with Madile. Morlachi. 

On Monday night Madlle. Piccolomini made her 
last appearance on the operatic stage of London. 
The character selected by her was that which she 
has created in Signor Campana’s opera, “ Almina,” 
already adverted to. The judiciousness of the selec- 
tion was questionable ; for our own part, we would 
rather have seen her in Verdi’s “ Traviata,” which 
is always associated with her triumphs, and indeed 





is more suited for her ad captandum style of acting. 
It is not surprising that Madlle. Piccolomini should 
have exerted her powers to the utmost on an ocea- 





sion like this, and should have received a most cor- 
| dial mark of appreciation from her audience, which, 
| although not so numerous as might have been ex- 
| pected, yet numbered in its ranks many of her most 
| steadfast supporters and old admirers. It is hardly 
| fair, now that this lady has retired from the stage, 
| to enter into a minute criticism of her capabilities ; 
and, as is the manner of some, forget the eulogiums 
that have been passed on her when at. the full tide 
of popular favour, and to arrive at a conclusion that 
her popularity was founded in no real merit. _ It is 
four years since Madlle. Piccolomini made her 
début at her Majesty’s theatre. Her successes dur- 
ing that period have been as great as those attained 
by any artiste living, if plaudits and bouquets are 
any criteria ; notwithstanding that, from the com- 
mencement of her career, true judges of music dis- 
covered that she had many defects that would pre- 
vent her from becoming a good singer. Their 
opinion, although oppiied to hat of the mass, has 
proved in the main correct. Madile. Piccolomini, 
asa singer, on Monday night showed no greater 
powers than she‘did on her début. Whether this 
arises from a want of well-directed study preparatory 
to her public appearances, or whether her vocal 
powers ate ineapable of further development, is a 
matter of speculation—the fact remains the same. 
| To what, then, must we attribute her triumphs 
| through four consecutive years? Undoubtedly to 
| the power she possesses in no small degree of creat- 
| ing a sympathy between herself and her listeners, 
| and this lies in her acting and not in her singing. 
As an actress, Madille. Piccolomini must always 4 
| high; and, when years have rolled on, and her ap- 
| pearances are discussed by those who are free from 
the spirit of partisanship, it will be found that 
her prestige will live rather in her impersonations 
than in her musical interpretation of the characters 
of her répertoire. Her talent was especially visible 
in those’ parts which would admit of a departure 
from the conventionalities of the stage, and where 
the genuine impulsion of her nature could be 
indulged in. This was the element of success in 
her Violetta, Zerlina, and Figlia de Regimento— 
as is proved by her, we will not say failures, but 
her mediocrity in “Lucia” and the “ Trovatore.” 
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are also many—a want of cortectness in her exe- 
cution, and a tendency to reduplicate the u 
note, arising, not so much front a lack of physique, 
as from an absence of appreciation of time, were 
the most glaring. These might have been over- 
come by careful study and training, which Madile. 
Piecolomini’s friends appear never to have thought 
of. A speculative manager, and a charming 
did for the cantatrice what years of’ toil pram 
effect for many other singers. She'was thrown at 
once in medias res of the operatic world—there to 
rest until the end of a career as happy in its inci- 
dents as any that have fallen to ‘the lot of ‘a pro- 
fessional. 

While condemning the selection of Campana’s 

Piecolomini, 








work for the “farewell” of Madle. 

we are glad to see that she terminated the per- 
formance by the “Martiri,” in whieh ‘she’ has 
always been successful: on this oceasion more so 
than on any other, for the immense energy which 
she displayed in the duet with Poliuto (Signor 
Giuglini) fairly took the -house by storm, and 
elicited an universal encore. The loss of so charming 
an actress, and so indefatigable a singer, from the 
stage, is to be regretted ; and when she passed before 
the curtain, and received the hothage: of “her: ad- 
mirers, we felt that a star was gone fromr our sight, 
which, although it may not have shone: with the 
lustre of some of its contemporaties, yet, by the 
geniality of its light, afforded equal delight. 

Rossini’s opera of “Otello” was repeated on Tues- 
day, Madame Borghi-Mamo and- Signor Morgini 
sustaining the principal parts. The cast-was the 
same as on the first representation, a 
Signor Corsi. was substituted for Signor Bel 
in the character of Roderigo, whose acting andsing- 
ing gave so much satisfaction on that-occasion.. As 
well-wishers for the success of Mr. E. T. ‘Smith in 
the enterprise he has entered on, we would call 
attention to the extreme impoliey of thus changing 
the cast of an opera which has been once performed, 
especially when, as we know in this instaneg; the 
change is the mere. dictate of caprice... The surest 
way to secure zealous service in the, actor.is by 
affording him every opportunity of identifying, him- 
self with the part allotted to him; without some 
certainty of tenure there is no encouragement for 
careful study. 

THE ROYAL ITALIAN, 

Whatever operas Mr. Gye brings out, they are 
sure to be carefull put upon the stage and well 
“cast,” “ Fra Diavelo,” whieh was revived on Tues- 
day night, forms no exception to this rule, Several 

ears ago the French libretto of Amber's opera was 

talianised to suit the company at this theatre. ‘The 
dialogue, which was originally was at the 
same time converted into a recitative. Much of the 
vivacity of the original dialogues and-airs has thus 
been lost ; while the engrafting of Italian words on 
music peculiarly adapted to its composer's: native 











It would have been as well for the operatic re- | 
putation of Madlle. Piccolomini had she never | 


attempted the higher paths of tragic opera. . In 
them everything was against her, as in the former 
| everything was in her favour, Her aspirations were 
instances that “Vaulting ambition oft o’erleaps 
itself, and falls on tother side.” For this reason, 
and for its depriving Madlle. Piccolomini of an 
opportunity of displaying ‘those dramatic talents 
which are peculiarly her own, we regret that she 
should have chosen “ Almina” for her final repre- 
sentation ; it leaves'a bad impression of her powers, 
merely because it does not furnish seope for their 
exercise. Yet, to prove how much the enthusiasm 
of the artiste will create an enthusiasm in her 
audience, on Monday night Madile. Piccolomini, 
by her splendid display of energy, achieved a success 
that would perhaps have failed to attend the efforts 
of a more accomplished singer. All this-proves that 
the cantatrice possesses great talents, and has not 
earned her position without deserving it. We are 
not of these Who say that her triumphs are not 
“ legitimate ;” in fact, we would question the mere 
accuracy of the expression in the abstract; for 


favour, there must be some ands for it, and 
those very grounds constitute Madlle. Piecolomini’s 
merits, But, while these are numerous, her defects 








where a singer has for four years basked in popular | 
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tongue, has become in some manner an obstacle to 
freedom of execution Fe: the pas of ie 2 “a 
Notwithstanding the foreign garb 1m W. s 
Diavolo” is orineuiad to us at Covent Garden, the 
genuine beauty of the music, the sweetness of the 
melodies scattered throughout it, and the interest 
which attaches to the plot, all combine to render,it 
one of the most popular operas of the day. Madame 
Miolan Carvalho sustained the part, of Zerlina. 
Mach credit is due to pe fos the nee way in 
which she both acted i 0 one accus- 
tomed to the French libretto, as given at the Opéra 
Comique, it was a task of no small difficulty to do 
justice to the Italian versicn ; but her impersonation 
of the character was so natural, and her vocalisation 
so elegant and correct, that the substitution of one 
language for another passed unremarked, At the 
beginning of the second act she introduced a bra- 
yura air, which enabled her to exhibit her powers in 
the execution of florid music, It was listened to 
with almost breathless silence, and at its termunar 
tion justly received an_enthusiastic, encore. 

coni, as the ridiculous Englishman known to us as 
Lord Allcash, who delights in the name of Baron 
Roiburg, was inimitable ; and found in Madlle. Cor- 
bari a spirited spouse, well able to support the 
character. The duet with her was facetiously exe- 
cuted ; but the great display of comic talent of the 
evening was in his imitation of an Englishman, as 
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represented in the continental theatres, which, 
although deficient of any points that would render 
our, coun at all recognisable, is so made 
up of absurdities that even the most sedate is moved 
to laughter. Signori Tagliafico and Zelger made 
capital ruffians as Giacomo and Beppo. Signor Neri- 
Baraldi pleased by the unpreten: way in which 
ee aanaie tod cena tted to him in the part 
of a walking gentleman, It only remains to bestow 
a word of commendation on the Marchese of Gar- 
doni.. It was a masterpiece of singing, but we 
think that he somewhat misinterprets the part. 
The precision of the chorus and band, under Mr. 
Costa’s; guidance, was astonishing. The concerted 
pieces and the gems of the opera were given with a 
spirit that is equalled in no other house; it appeared 
as if the orchestra played to a man con amore. The 

in the second piece was danced by Madlle. 
Zina, assisted by. the corps de ballet. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Musical Festival in honour of Mendelssohn, | and Madlle 


which inaugurated the season yesterday at the 
Crystal Palace, was of so interesting a character, 
that;wemust at this late hour reserve any detailed 
notice of. it until next week. The performance of 
the Maestro’s “Elijah” was pre-eminently brilliant, 
both inthe execution of the solo and chorus parts. 
But. it was in the latter that the effects were most 
ing... The. volume of harmony which burst 
forth. from the trained crowd t filled the 
enormous orchestra erected in the Central 
in 1857, to meet the requirements of the Handel 
Commemoration, was such as never has been 
equalled in this country. The unveiling of the 
pin rade Statue took place at six, after the 
jon of the Oratorio, with appropriate music. 
The..day’s proceeding closed with a torchlight 
procession in the grounds, which afforded no small 
gratification to the many Germans who were present 
to de honour to their countryman’s “Festag.” 








THE DRAMA, 





THE LYCEUM. 

The retirement of the company which has been 
Pertoening under the management of Mr. W. 

ough, at this theatre, for some weeks past, will 
not be. followed by closed doors. M. Laurent, a 
gentleman better known in the operatic and musical 
circles of Paris than in London, has resolved to give 
pag the ‘present season the patrons of the French 
school of music an opportunity of hearing some of 
its leading stars in these o which have attained 
por ra with Parisian andienees, and 
cially those that were so much the rage at Dr. 
Offenback’s little theatre in the Champs Elysées 
the season before last. The us announces 
the appearance of artistes whose names are gua- 
rantees for good singing and acting. Among 
we remark é Fauré, principal singer at the 
Opera Comigue, of whose talents we have had 
an opportunity of judging, Madame Salmson, 
prima donna _of the theatre at Nantes, and Ma- 
dame . Who has long been a favourite at 
1a gis ‘eating of the Bouffes de Paris, will 

e ing tenor parts. Altogether we sus- 
pect that they will form a most efficient com- 
pany. ‘We wish M. Laurent every success in his 
arduous undertaking. 
ADELPHI. 

Mr. PB. Webster's departure for the provinces 
has necessitated the withdrawal of “The Dead 
Heart” and an entire change of entertainments at 
this house. Mr. Tom Taylor's drama, 
and Gtardians,” has been revived, with Mr. Leigh 


Serves to: introduce Miss Julia Daly, an American 
comne actress, in one of those characters which first 
found favour with the public when Mrs. Barney 
hone a one this theatre. Miss Daly 

yed a tew nights at Drury Lane during Mr. 
Emus last season, but the brilliancy of the pau- 
tomime, ‘and the impatience of the audiences to 
witness its gc effects, caused her acting to 
meet with appreciation. In following the 
style of her. predocessor, she does not take her as 
a model, for, judging from her performance on 


boisterous effusions of quaint expression, but of 
shrewd and pertinent witticisms. She inter- 
which, although of themselves 
merit, must yet tend to enliven the piece. Her first 
appearance may be pronounced a success. 

While M. Laurent speculates Opera 

arent tes in French 

at the L M. Adrien T; proposes to 
try his fortune at this theatre with French drama, 
The day on which he will open has not yet been 
announced, as we understand it depends upon the 
duration of the popularity of Mr. L. Buckingham’s 
a of “Lucrezia Borgia,” which still draws 
good houses. The company is to consist of 49 

‘ormers, and will include Madlle. ele 

ix, a lady well known to the itués 
of the Comedie Francaise; Madlle. Adele Page, 
of the Ambigu, Duverger of the Gaité, 
. Laure of the Odeon, names of 
weight in their own city, while MM. Got and 
Brindean, both actors of the highest merit, are 
engaged to take the first paris. The best pieces 
of the French stage ‘are promised—among them 
“Le DucJob,’’ “ Le Filsde Famille,” “La Tentation,” 
and the “Feu au Convent,” which have lately had 
great success at the Comedie Francaise. 

CAMPDEN HOUSE. 

A Soirée Military Dramatiqué took place at the 
elegant litile theatre on Wednesday last, under the 
direction of Mrs. Cowper (late Miss Jane Mordaunt). 
The first piece performed was the petite comedy of 
“A Doubtful Victory,” wherein Mrs. Covers 
charming rendering of the character 
Flowerdale was most ably supported by Captain 
Hood as Colonel Clive, and Captain M‘Creagh as 


enacting the part of Duke Aranza; Captain 
MCreagh that of Montalban; Captain Hood that 
of Rolando; and Captain Cowper that of Jacques 
with spirit and effect. The farce of “Lend me Five 
Shillings” concluded the evening's entertainments ; 
in our notice of which we cannot omit mentioning 
the excellent acting of Captain Cowper as Mr, 
Golightly. 
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FINE ARTS. 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
(Frest Norice.) 
me ponte view of the Royal Academy took place 
yesterday, and was attended, as usual, by the ¢lite of 
the fashionable, literary, and artistic world. Her 
ps yeas | and the Prince Consort, with their family 
an 


was virtually the opening of the Academy. 


vers is ** 


arrage 
the Prince Frederic William of Prussia,” by J. 


gandily and coarsely treated, the present picture is 
ecidedly an exception to that almost general rule. 


The grouping is graceful and effective, and the 
colours admirably contrasted : a perfect bouquet of 


the choicest and tastefully arranged fiowers. The 
bridegrcom is kneeling at the altar in a state of 
thoughtful, motionless devotion; while the bride be- 
side him tells at one glance the amiable attributes of 
the esteemed Princess. The mother is gazing at her 
daughter with fond anxiety, while her youthful son, 
Leopold, casts up'a ¢hildlike look of inquiry, as if 
to penetrate the secret of her thought. ere is an 
expression of gentle intelligence in this boy, which 
diverts the —— a fora ponent a the Fnac of 
the - ture. portrait of the Princess Alice is 
Einget tke ticlgltvesaneiven with striking free; ant 
ingo jansaregiven with striking force; an 
their courtly nobility is easily to be recognised from 
the truthfulness of its portraiture. It is without 
any doubt a most elegant painting. The largest 
picture in the East room is by Sir E. Landseer, No. 
106, “Flood in the Highlands.” The subject ;is 
painful and agonising, and, to our mind, it is by no 
means so powerful as many of Sir Edwin’s former 
productions. There is far too much sameness of 





colour, and a want of roundness in every portion 
of the picture. It is true that a grey mistiness would 


sperses her dialogue with New England melodies, | 
i little | 


Monday night, her Americanisms do not savour of | prevail at-sucha frightful eet 


flood, when families are compelled to take ref; on 
their a cattle, carts, and hatiodiourel 
implements of every kind are being carried away by 
a devastating torrent; but the universal atmospheric 


| paleness which prevails might and would be con- 





Alfred Cleveland. In the Comedy of “The Honey- | 
moon,” which followed, “Juliana,” was admirably | 
played by Mrs. Cowper; Captain Disney Roebuck | 


trasted by the outstanding colour of the Hi id 
costume. As it is, there is a pervading flatness. 
through the whole of the picture. - The countenance 
of the boy, crouching by the side of his aged, helpless 
grandsire, is far too ghastly, partaking more of 
the livid pallor ef the grave than that of a living, 
though terrified, stripling. The female, however, is 
finely conceived—the animals ria) ee gin the stream 
for life riety = d depicted ; and t are, besides, 
many other points worthy of this great artist’s pencil 
which will be greatly admired, though, as a w! 
must insist that it is not equal to many of his former 
efforts. No. 153, “‘ The Tuileries, 20th June, 1792,” 
A. Elmore, R.A., isa striking picture. A young girl, 
of pleasing appearance and neatly attired, who came 
to revile the Queen, isa beautiful study. The Queen 
herself is looking at her with hurt but majestic dig- 
nity, and the dauphin, seated on the table before her, 
clinging to his mother with juvenile terror, are most. 
me drawn by Mr. Elmore, and clearly prove the 
feeling of the wretched Queen. Itis a picture. 
No. 162, “Claude Duval” is an able illustration of 
ec hats willie toads obappatt a edge osede 
e with his troop stoj a 8 
which there is a hooty of 400/.: he took 100/. only, 
and suffered the fair owner to ransom the rest by 
dancing a coranto with him on the heath. The non- 
chalant but courteous easiness of Duval is cleverly 
rendered, and the frightened submission of the lad: 
most apparent. The general treatment is good, 
though we must object to a certain ess of tone, 
which but too frequently mars the effectiveness of 
this clever artist. ce, the academician, exhibits. 
three works. No. 122, ‘* The Man of Sorrows,” must. 
not be passed over without a word of praise. It is 
very beautiful. The calm, cold, stony landscape 
is in perfect keeping with the meditative sor- 
row of the Saviour, whose garment of crimson 
and purple is not too violent in colour. The 
ingle figure in the corner of a picture might, 
in less able hands, be a experiment ; 
but Mr. Dyce invariably surmounts every di z 
Bay ”—a very different j but 
treated with remarkable power and ingen will 
cause much comment. e shall allude to it again. 
Mr. Ansdell’s “Lost Shepherd,” though another 


le, we 


| painfnl subject, will produce far more admiration 


suite, were at the exhibition of Thursday, which | 
i The | 
public will be admitted on Monday. The painting | 
which will oe om attract the larger share of obser- | 

Marri of the Princess Royal with | 


Philip, R.A. When we say observers, we may even | 
add, admirers; for though such works do not come | 
within the category of high art, and are oftentimes | 





than ‘“‘The Highi: Flood.” Millais’ ‘* Black 
Brunswickers” requires a ific notice; and we 
bson, O’ Niel, Hook, 


shall have much to say of 
and others whose contributions this year are of far 
more than ordinary excellence. Portraits do not 
occupy so a portion of the walls as formerly, 
but the majority are good. The miniatures this year 
are few in number. We were glad to see that the 
pictures are not hung so high as they used to be—a 
new arrangement, satisfactory both to the public and 
the painters. Our future notices will be more de- 
tailed and elaborate. 

THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

If f were needed, of the high estimation in 
which water colours are held of the grasp 
which this society has taken on the public mind, it 
was conspicuously manifested in the huge mass of 
private viewers who attended its fifty-ninth exhi- 
bition-on Saturday. Doubtless, the stream of light 
which has at last made its way from the heavens 
brought many enthusiasts in art to worship at the 
shrine of colour, who had remained snugly ensconced 
in their homes on the preceding Saturday. Then, 
again, her Majesty had set the example of a visit 
by her presence at the gallery on Ong See 
and has again proved herself a fosterer of gemins. 
and talent, by the purchase of two ag a 9 exe- 
cuted at. her ex command, by Mr. Haag, 
who, though a foreigner by birth, peecimasng ay A 
devoted himself to water-colour painting, in 
particular society, as to become thoroughly iden- 
Pint with the English school. These two works 
ag ag: ea rg reg ange 
Hol ue ” pain 
pap ; the other, “ The Jews wailing at the 
Temple Wall”—the iight in the cave being most 
effectively managed, and the grouping af the wail- 
ing Ternclites artistic and picturesque. There is yet 
enothes painting U7 this clever hand—a large and 
noble work, without any doubt, the gem of the gallery. 
We stoodamazed while contemplating the ruined co- 
lumns of Hadrian’s Temple at Palmyra, the ancient 
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Tadmor of the wilderness. There is a massive 
grandeur in the mouldering architecture, mingled 
with a rare poetry of colour, and treatment truly 
astonishing. Life and death are forcibly contrasted 
by a gay and sparkling Bedouin marriage-procession 
passing over the arid sand, in the foreground, where 
the skeletons of once-living camels are bleaching in 
the sun. This work alone is worthy of a visit. 
We heard much praise lavished on Mr. Joseph 
Nash’s painting, “Commonwealth Troops in pos- 
session of the Chapel of the Duke of Norfolk, 
attached to Arundel Church, Sussex,” but we must 
confess we could not join in the adulation. The 
architectural portion is true and careful, as must be 
the case with all such subjects from the pencil of 
Mr. Nash; but there is a great want of distinctiveness 
between the masonry and the figures—in fact, an 
absence of atmosphere—which deteriorates greatly 
from the merit of the production. Another drawing 
by the same artist is singularly curious—No. 59, 
“The First, of May in the Sixteenth Century.” It 
reminds us of some of those old paintings on 
copper—more quaint than pleasing. The figuies 
are moving about with painful rigidity, while their 
mauy-coloured garments—a most inharmonious ad- 
mixture of green, red, and yellow—are to the eye 
most perplexingly dazzling. No. 70. “Monuments 
of the Essex Family in Watford Church,” is a more 
sstisfactory drawing—a subject well suited to the 
ability of the artist. The president, Mr. F. Tayler, 
is certainly not so happy in his efforts this year as 
usual, though it would be unjust to deny hima 
high position in the branch of art to which he 
aspires. Mr. Gilbert is represented on the walls, 
of course. Where ishe not? Oh that he would 
paint less frequently, for he can paint better ;—but 
while he keeps Juliets and Jarndyces, Falstaffs and 
Fair Rcsamonds, ready-made in large assortments, 
or can make any article to measure at the shortest 
possible notice, he will not attain that summit in 
art which he evidentiy desires to arrive at. The 
Dickens picture, No. 83, is a clever failure—Miss 
Flite admirable, but the rest dotty, scratchy, and 
indistinct. The head of Falstaff in No. 73 redeems 
the thin whiteness of the drawing, for glorious, 
satisfied drunkenness is most ably delineated. 

“A Welsh Fern Gatherer,” by Topham, is an 
exquisite piece of painting—though we should 
consider it more effective if the maiden were less 
refined and effeminate. The calf is perfection. 
Mr, Duncan paints such subjects as No. 14, “The 
Last Man from the Wreck,” as no other water- 
colour artist can paint them. The doomed bark— 
the sweeping waves—the anxious multitude on the 
coast—the awfully terrific grandeur of the storm— 
form a composition of rare genius. It is a master- 
piece. No. 178, “The Inchcape Bell,” though 
smaller, is equally powerful. is always 
pleasing amd graceful. He contributes some half- 
dozen drawings: one, somewhat different to the 
rest, “Christmas Revels at Haddon—Bringing in 
the Yule Log,” is animated and sketchy—-the most 
we can say of it, A large work at the end of the 
room, by Mr. A. P. Newton, caused much conver- 
sation—“ Mountain Gloom: the Pass of Glencoe.” 
Grand in the treatment, as it most assuredly is, 
there is an inequality which mars the otherwise 
sublime effect. The solemn gloom is most striking— 
the snow-covered mountain rendered with extraor- 
dinary fidelity ; but the evening sky, to our notion, 
approximates too ¢losely to the mountain, and the 
colouring is less effective than it might be. Mr. 
Newton's other drawings are by no means equal to 
- one ra to. vidson delights us with 

exquisite landscapes. How ow true they 
are, and how free from that vind fover he suffered 
from severely in his earlier career! “ Ecclesbourne 
Glen, Hastings,” is a marvel both in colour and 
harmony of effect. ‘Then there is Mr. Birket 
Foster, whose minuteness of detail is searcely shared 
by any other living landscape painter, unless it be 
Mr. E. Warren, of the New i Callow is 
sometimes black, sometimes yellow, very often a 
blending of both—but he has his admirers, and 
those not a fow. 

The Associate Exhibitors—E. and W. Goodall—are 
both favourites. “The Farm-house Porch,” No. 
130, of the latier, is skilfully touched ; its whiteness, 
however, is very objectionable—white horse, white 
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fowls, white walls, white everything. Collingwood 
carries out a crimson propensity, having sent in a 
work—* Mont Blanc, from Geneva ”—redolent of 
that hue, materially injuring the solemn effect of 
Newton's “Pass of Glencoe,” which hangs just 
beneath it. The hangers at _— have a strange 
propensity for damaging the offerings of their 

thren by placing pictures in most killing juxta- 
position. This is conspicuously apparent at the 
New Society. Mr. Glennie’s purple and yellow is 
very damaging to his neighbours at the Old. W.C. 
Smith’s pencil is a prolific one, and by no means un- 
satisfactorily employed. A small sketch, which 
might pass unnoticed by many visitors, is a proof of 
his tasteful and facile power of execution—“ Gas- 
tineau remains Gastineau,” and that is saying all 
that is necessary about him. 

No. 107, “Amongst the Heather,” attracted 
much attention, and drew forth raptures of admira- 
tion from the lovers of delicate infinitesimal 
minutiz. Such lichen has never been seen before, 
except in nature. “Durham,” with its cathedral, 
always a fine subject, has had ample justice paid to 
it. Mr. Richardson has been very successful in 
giving a fine bold with the exception of 
the figures in the foreground, which are open to 
some objection. The name of Cox still remains in 
the catalogue. Would that it were the old, genuine, 
legitimate David, now lost to us for ever. @ son 
is a most unworthy disciple of the sire. How grieved, 
too, all must be to find Mr. Cattermole absent ? the 
gallery is imperfect without him. But we have yet 
a giant left: Mr. Hunt, thankful we are to say it, is yet 
among his fellows. We longed to devour even the 
less ripe of his “pomarian crudities,” as Sir B. 
Lytton calls them ; and as for his plums and mul- 
berries, our parched tongue watered for them—for it 
is indeed very thirsty work, wading through so 
much humanity to get even a partial glimpse of a 
picture, particularly one of a pairof dried pilchards 
by this most fascinating artist, for there was even 
fascination in the truthfulmess of these salted 
dainties of the deep. They form one of a series to 
be presented to schools of art by that self-assumed 
dictator, Mr. Ruskin, who could not have obtained 
anything more suited to his exactness of criticism. 
We almost believe that the great critic may be able 
to take this drawing*into-the~dark, and discover a 
sufficient amount of “phosphorescent decay” to 
please his peculiar fancies. Two miniature portraits 
of Mr. Hunt, by himself, at the early and the later 
stage of his life, are gems of a most precious kind. 
No master in miniature ever painted anything finer. 
The lady exhibitors are effeminately feeble. Miss 
Harrison suffers seriously from the recollection of 
Mrs. Margetts ; and the remaining trio have not con- 
tributed any drawing to sustain their previous 
reputation. The name of Smallfield must not pass 
unnoticed ; but it is impossible, in our present space, 
to give a detailed notice of every work. It is an 
easy thing, we know, to reprint the catalogue in our 
columns, and use the given number of critical ex- 
pressions. It is true, such words as “charming” 
and “exquisite” will fall from the pen, in spite of 
our disinclination to use them, tho we do our 
utmost to spare our readers the infliction. We 
strenuously advise them to visit this gallery, and 
apply their own judgment; for the exhibition is one 
of the highest merit, and does not in any way de- 
tract from the well-earned reputation of the society. 
SALE OF YICTURES BY MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, 

AND WOODS. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods were en- 
—- Saturday in disposing of the admirable 
collection of oil and water-colour paintings of the 
English school, made by Mr. John Heogh, of Man- 
chester. Their rooms were well attended, and the 
lots fetched fair ave rg The most sought 
after were—Lot 188, De int, “The River Side,” 
by ag: by 12in—397. 18s. 190, S. Prout, “Scene in 
Lille,” 13in. by 9}in.—43/ 191, John Gilbert, 
“The Trumpeter,” 26in, by 19in. the celebrated 
drawing exhibited in 1859—78/. lis. 195, 8. 
Prout, “A View of Abbeville,” 18in. by 14}in.— 
632. 196, G. Barret, “The Solitary Pool,” 32in, 
by 204in.—57/. 15s. 197, D. Cox, “Junetion of 
the Severn and the Wye,” 254in. by 19in., exhibited 
at Manchester in the Art- 1857—1584. 
16s, 198, D. Cox, “ The Hayfield,” 33}in. by 23in. 








—162/. 15s. 199, S. Prout, “ Chartres Cathedral,” 
29}in. by 21}in.—110/. 5s. 203, J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., “Bamborough Castle,” 27}in. by 19Jin.; the 
celebrated work exhibited at the Art-Treasures at 
Manchester in 1857, and at the Graphic Society in 
1837, where it was declared by one of the best 
living judges “to be one of the finest water-colour 
drawings in the world”—525/. 205, Copley Fielding, 
“ Stormy Weather on the Yorkshire Coast”—50/ 8s- 


207, J. M. W. Turner, R.A., “ Lyme is,” 17}in. 
by 1llin—1902 1s. 209, Stanfield, “St 
Jean de Luz, Western Pyrenees,” 13}in. by 9$in.— 
741. 11s, 217, Cai “A with. 
Cattle,” 16in. by 12in.—47/. 5s. 223, W. Miiller, 
“The Slave-market,” l4in. by 10}in—129/, 3s. 
224, Sir A. Callcott, «A Mil and Mill,” 
354in, by 27in. ; from Lord Northwick’sCollection— 
1591. 12s. 225, Frederick Goodall, A-R.A., “ Alms. 


on the Lagoon,” 23in. by i4in—278/ 5s. 226, 


T Caw, A. “The Ford,” the fous BY 
Frith, R.A., 35in. by 26hin. - 2882 15s. , John 
” 255in. by 18im—131/ 
5s. 228, T.S. , AR.A. “Cattle in a Lands- 
cape,” 24in. by 18in, S42 229, W. Miiller, 
“Tivoli,” 52in. by 35in.—388/. 10s. 230, W- 
Miller, “The Companion,”"—378/. 231, John 
Philip, R.A. “The Scotch Baptism,” 25in. by 
17in.—2882 15s. 232, John Linnell, “The Harvest 
Cradle, Noontide,” 3Sin. by 264in., from the artist's. 
studio in December, 1859, his favourite subj 
3941 16s. 233, W. Miiller, “The Bath Ri 


and Mendip Hills,” evening effect, upri 44in 
by 33$in—I131/, 5s. At the conclusion sale- 
i Christie and Manson offered for public com- 


petition the clever sketches taken during 1832-33. 
by David Roberts, at that time picts By Spain, 
and which were exhibited in 1857 at German 
Gallery in Bond Street. The principal lots realised. 
the following prices :—Lot 111, The Fountain of 
the Lions, Palace of the Alhambra—34/. 13s. 113, 
The Tower of the Seven™Vaults;-Alhambra—52/_ 
10s. 116, Tower of the Gate,of Justice, entrance 
to the Alhambra—50/ 8s. 121, Court of the 
Lions, Palace of the Alhambra—39/. 18s. 123, 
Gate of the Dorio of the Moors at Granada—49/. 7s. 


at Granada—64i. ls, 128, Remains of an ancient 
ee eee 
town co ing the bri 

133, The Mosque of Cordova, from the Guadal- 
quiver—50/. 8s. 136, Nest mosque of Cordova — 
39. 18s, 138, Interior of the Mosque of Cordova 
—68i. 5s. 141, Gate of the Zankoran, great mosque 
of Cordova—49/. 7s. 142, Chapel im the mosque 
at Cordova—47/. 5s. 144. Prineipal square of 
Carmona, Andalusia—55/. 13s. 158, View from 
the Ronda mountains, jerking towards Gibraltar 
and the Coast of Barbary—48/. 6s. 165, The Ca- 
thedral of Burgos—63/. 166, Tower of the Cathe- 
dral of Burgos, Old Castile—53/. 11s. 168, Interior 
oi the Church of San Miguel Xeres—79/ 16s. 174, 
The Great Square at Seville—71L 8s. 176, The 
Cathedral of Seville, from the Bullring—5i/ 9s. 
177, Entrance to an apartment in the Aleazar at 
Seville—59/. 17s. 179, The Giralda, as seen. from 
the Court of the Orange-trees, Cathedral of Seville 
—52i. 10s. 183, The Interior of the Cathedral at 
Seville—66l. 3s. 184, Cathedral of Seville, south 
aisle—79/. 16s. And 185, Interior View of the 
north transept of the Cathedral of Seville—811. 18s. 


ur. SELOUS’ “JERUSALEM.” 
Mr. Selous’ two pictures of Jerusalem in her 
and in her fall, now exhibiting at Messrs. 
eontirent, and Leggatt’s rooms in Cornhill, 
are more wonderful as works of artistic 
than of manipula’ 


Lord made His triumphant entry. Assisted by the 
first biblical scholars of the day, and by careful 
references to standard works on the antiquities of 
the Holy Land, and well-authenticated me Mr. 
Selous has been enabled to a to a 
detailed correctness in the scene —— It is 
this truthfulness that impresses itself more more 
as the work is examined. The 





on the spectator 
colouring is brilliant, but by no means glaring, a 
fault often discoverable in pictures representing 
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oriental: p 
artisticallysubdued, and affords’ a pleasing ‘con- 
trast-to''the ‘figures of the procession, which are 
admirably! grouped. The atmosphere is soft, and, in 
i . gives a goéd idea’ of an Asiatic 
“snmmer: | ‘Phe amphitheatre of Herod, on ‘the right 
of the picture, is equally entitled to our admiration, 
whether viewed as an instance ‘of the effect to be 
produced by a careful employment ‘of the laws of 
os of as a specimen’ of judicious colouring. 
di-the artist his caught the laughing air’ that Jeru- 
esalem presented when her King entered“ sitting’ on 


give the:preference to the former ‘asa clever com- 
Position, although the latter in many points béars 
away the palm in colouring. Both arte surprising 
‘conce, ‘tions, and fully sustain Mr. Selous’ reputation 
5-2: talented painter. 

: SOCIETY OF ARTS: 

The first conversazione of this session took place 
‘on Saturday evening, at the house of the Society of 
Arts, in John Street, Adelphi. The principal attrac- 
tion of the evening was a collection of upwards of 
200 miniatures and drawings by the late Sir William 
Ross; R.A., which were hung round the walls of the 
great room. This collection is now open for public 
exhibition. In the model-room were collected 2 
variety of new and ingenious inventions, and there 
‘was an extensive display of bronzes and other orna- 
mental works, lent by Messrs. Elkington and Messrs. 
Jackson and Graham. Several of the tables were 
covered with the microscopes of Messrs. Ross, Baker, 
Pillischer, and Varley, and the stereoscopes of 
Messrs, Murray and Heath, in which some objects 
of unusual interest were shown ; and Messrs. Map- 
ple and Co. exhibited an electric clock on a novel 
principle. Some photographs burnt-in on glass and 
Porcelain were contributed by M. Joubert; and some 
remarkable specimens of copper ore and malachite 
from Australia by Professor Tennant, At intervals 
during the evening, Mr. Charles T. Jones exhibited 
an oxyhydrogen apparatus, with a series of beautiful 
Photograpibie views of Egypt. 

Qn Wednesday—Sir Cusack P. Roney in the 
chair—the paper read was “ On the Employment of 
Peat in the Useful Arts, together with an Account 
of some. Recent Improvements in- the Prepara- 
tion of Peat for various Useful Purposes;” by Mr. 
W.E.. Newton. The author began by touching 
generally on the mineral resources of. Britain; par- 
ticularly coal, and pointed out how little foundation 
there was for the fear that the supply of this im- 
portant, substance would fail. He also gave some 
statistics of the production and consumption of coal 
in France. Passing to the more immediate subject 
of bis paper, he remarked that pit-coal was popu- 
larly supposed to consist of decomposed vegetable 
matter, which; ‘by lapse of timie, had become consoli- 
dated and brought to the hard state in which it was 
how seen ; and it was believed that at some remote 
time the solid: hard pit-coal was a soft, stimy, pasty 
mass of decomposed vegetable matter, such as now 
“Gxists in the peat-bogs so generally diffused through- 
“out the United Kingdom. Peat, as an article of fuel, 
had been for a long time in very general use in 
various parts of the kingdom; as well as on the 
continent of Europe ; and it was remarkable that, 
although very extensively used there for metallurgic 
Pp it had never been practically employed for 
Such operations in this country. Mr. Newton pointed 
out the advantages that would, in -his opinion, be 
gained by the use of this substance as fuel in various 
Works, its calorifie effect heing very considerable. 
Some. methods of treating it so as to render it suit- 
able for fuel were described in detail; and its value 
as a fertiliser and deodoriser also came under con- 
sideration. In conclusion, the author expressed a 
hope that now the means had been pointed out of 
obtaining peat, and converting it into charcoal at a 
very moderate expense, iron manufacturers would 
turn their attention to the application of peat-fuel to 
this important manufacture. 





The broketi' ground’ in front is | 


SOLENTIFIC MEETINGS. 





Rorar’ Instiretioy.—Tuheslay, May 8th, 3 o'clock. ‘Dr. 
Spencer Cobbaid, “Un Herbivorows Mammalia—the Ox, 
Goat, and Antelope Triles.""—Thursday, May 10th. 3 
clock. Professor Ansted, “On Physical Geography 
and Geoloty—Africa ~and ’ Anstralia."—Friday, May 
Hth; 8:o'cloeks: Dr: ‘Thomas Mayo, F.R.8., “On the 
Relations..of the Public. te the Science and Practice of 
Medicine “—Saturday, May 12th, 3.0’clock. Mr. F, A. 
Abel, “On Heat and Chemical Force:” 

Zooroctcat Soctkry.—Tesilay,’ May Sth, 9 o'clock. “Mr. 
M. Goodwin, “On @ Specits of Paradise Bitd ;" Dr. 
Crisp, “Om the Oil Glands of Birds; Mr, Selater, *“On 
the Struthious Birds in the Society's Gardens.” 

InstimrtTiox. or. Civic. Excuverrs.—Tuesday,, May 8th, 8 
o'clock... Renéwed Discnssion, “On Coal Burning, and 
Feedwater Heating in Locomotive Engines,” and “On 
indian Railways, with a Description of the Great Indian 
Peninsnla Railway,” by. Mr. James J. Berkley, M. 
Inst. C.E. 


Socretr or Arts,—Wednesday, May 9th, 8. o'clock. J. 
| 


Porbes Watson, A.M., M.D., reporter on the products of 
India, “On the Chief Fibre-yielding Plants of India, 
with Observations on the Measures required for the En- 
couragment of the Grewth of these and, other Indian 
Protincts, to meet the wants of Britain.” A large collec- 
tion of East Indian fibres and manufactures, Kmilly Tent 
by the Secretary of State for India, will be exhibited. 

Roya Soomry.—Thursday, May 1l0th., The Ballerian 
Lecture. Mr, W. Fairbairn and Mr. T. Tate,“ Experi- 
inental Researches to determine the Density, of Steam 
at all Temperatures, and to determine the Law of Ex- 
pansion of Superheated Steam." 





SCIENCE 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


together which was attempted in the infancy of the 
art. Until’ quite Jatély, all qnodern. cannons had 
beeti thade either 6f the Kind of bronze called gun- 
meétal—often cated’ brass—or of ¢astaron.. It, was 
found ‘that’ the ‘rapid “firing ‘required ia modern 
warfare, caused ‘bronze guns to lose their form ; 
while the experience ‘of the Russian ‘war, showed 
that little reliance could be placed pon “cast-iron, 
the quality of which differed: according to circum- 
stariees “which it’ was’ difficult to regulate.” Large 
cast masses especially, from their very slow ¢odling, 
were apt to have a coarse crystallite structiire, which 
was miost likely to occur in the thickest part where 
the greatest h was required. These defects 
in the materials which had been, employed, led to 
numerous éxperiments, and among others to efforts 
to form alloys of copper free from. the“ defects 
alluded to. Copper and aluminium at, first ap- 
peared to possess advantages, but the tendency of 
the latter metal to be acted upon by the alkaline 
residue of gunpowder’ caused” this composition to 
be abondoned. Various ® other’ mixtures” were 
tried; and one of, copper with a-small portion of 
| phosphorus, possessed valuable properties, and would 
| probably have been used had it not been saperseded 
| through the improvements in working iron ‘and 
| steel. It is known that the presence of phosphorus 
| in iromrenders it brittle; but it makescopper hard and 
| tough; and is easily introduced by dropping por- 
| tions of phosphorus, previously coated with copper, 
| into the fused metal. ‘Efforts to forge large:iron 





| guns had in the main proved unsuccessful,.asithe 


| repeated heatings required, and the slow cooling of 


The annual meeting of this institution was held on | the mass, gave rise to a crystalline texture by-which 
Tuesday—Mr. William Pole, M,A., ¥.B.S., Trea- | its cohesion was weakened. Sir W..-Armstrong 
surer and Vice-President, in the chair, The report | and Mr. Whitworth had by different means‘artived 


of the committee of visitors for the year 1859 was | 


read and adopted. The statement of sums received resembled the’ early efforts of makers of artillery. 


shows a steady and gradual increase in the yearly 
income. The amount of annual contributions of | 


at a satisfactory result, and the plans of the former 


He twisted a long ribbon of forged iron round a 


members and subscribers in 1859 aniounted to £2,140 | mandril, and when it was at a white heat, welded the 


19s.; the receipts from subscriptions to lectures were 


joints by placing the cylinder upright and hammer- 


£383 Us, 6d.; the total anniial income amounted to | mg one end. When greater strength-was needed, 
£5,440 6s. 5d.; each amount being more than had | massive rings of similar twisted ribbons wererplaced 


been received in any previous year. 


On Dee. 31, | like hoops over the original .cylinder in acheated 


1859, the funded property was £26,583 14s. 1d.; and | state. They. shrank in cooling; and this tension, 
the balance £1,157 15s. 2d., with six Exchequer | if not too great, was found to strengthen ‘the re- 


bills of £100 each; there were no liabilities. A list 
ef books presented accompanies the report, amount- | 
ing in number to 243 volumes} making, with those | 
purehased: by the! managers and patrons, a total of | 
670 volumes—ineluding periodicals—added to the | 
library in the year. . The following gentlemen were 
tnanimously elected as officers for the ensuing year :— 
President: the Duke of Northumberland, K.G., 
P.R.S.; Treasurer: William Pole; M.A., F. R.S.; 
Seeretary: Rev. John Barlow, M.A., F.R.S. ; Ma- 
nagers : the Lord Ashburton, D.C.L., F.R.S. ; John 
J. Bigsby, M.D5=-F-G-S"3"George Dodd, F.S.A. ; 
Colonel George.Everest, F,R.S.;- Sir Gharles Fel- 
lowes, F.G.8. 5 J. Hall Gladstone, Ph. D., F.R.S. ; 
William R. Grove, M-A., Q.C., F.R.S. ; Sir Chas, 
Hamilton, Bart., C.B.; Henry Bence Jones, M.D., 
F_R.S.; ‘Sir Roderick 1. Murchison, G.C.S., D-C.L., 
F.RS. 3: Frederick Pollock, M.A.; Lewis Powell, | 
M.D., F.S.A. ;\ the Duke of ‘Wellington, K.G., 
D.C.L.; Charles Wheatstone, F.R.S. ; Colonel P. J. 
Yroke, F:B.S.;. Visitors: Beriah Botfield, M.P., 
F_R.S.,.F.S.A.;. Mr. John Charles Burgoyne ; Geo. 
Busk, F.B.S., F.LS. ; Rev.) Charles. John..Fynes 
Cimton, M.A.; Mr. William Gaussen; Mr. Gordon 
Willoughby J. Gyll; Rev. Ernést Hawkins, B.D. ; 
Alex. Henderson, M.D., F.S.A. ; Sir William Chas. 
James, Bart. ; Edimand Macrory, M.A.; Mr. James 
Nasmyth ; Henry Minchin Noad, F R:S.; Mr. M. 
Noble, Mr. Henry Pemberton, and Mr. Alex. Shaw. 
The Friday evening ‘meetings at this institution 
were resumed ‘onthe 20th ult., when Dr. S. Spencer 
Cobbold delivered’ a lecture on the “Scope and 
Tendency of ‘the Natural History Sciences.” The 
subject was excellent, but beyond the scope of the 
learned genti.:nan’s powers. On the 27th, Mr. F. 
A. Abel, director of the chemical establishment 
at Woolwich, delivered an exceedingly interesting 
lecture ‘on “ Recent Applications of Science in re- 
ference to the Efficiency and Welfare of Military 
Forces.” After a few general observations, Mr. 
Abel entered upon the subject of the mannu- 
facture of cannon; and, calling attention to a 
drawing of “Mons Meg,” the well-known relic 
in Edinburgh Castle, remarked that the recent im- 


sisting power of the mass they 


eezed. “These 
rings were at first welded: by hammering,» but as 
this was found to disturb the primaty cylinder, a 
new plan was adopted, and when brought fo a 
white heat they were forced together by the action 
of screws. ‘To make the breech, Sir, W...;Arm- 
strong used forged iron, with the fibres -parallel to 
the axis of the gun; and weapons constructed upon 
his principle were remarkable, for their durability, 
as well as for. their accurate. performance. 
Whitworth employed what! he called homogétieons 
iron, which had some ‘resemblance to thé cast-steél 
exhibited by Mr. Krupp, the Prussi«tt manufacturer, 
at the Crystal’ Palate in Hyde*Park. . Mr. Spe 
steel cannons bore an “immense ‘strain, and... 
principle was, sdopted in the Prussian artillery. for 
rifled guns, The iron or steel employed..by Mr. 
Whitworth was, a mest excellent) material, but at 
present very dear, costing £60.a.ton.. It wasyhow- 
ever, hoped that by the Bessemer process this sort of 
iron would soon.be prepareil' at-a much lower rate. 

Passing front artillery; Mr. Abel spoke of the ap- 
plication of electricity to firing mines, ang, .of the 
difficulties of arranging an apparatus adapted for the 
rough work of a campai On, the. suggestion of 
Mr. Wheatstone, the spark obtained frem:a magneto- 
electric machine was tried; but it was siet eqadltd 
igniting several charges/of powder simultaneously. 
After many \experiments, 1t ‘was’ found that’ a 
mixture of. phosphuret of copper with chlonite of 
potash was-easily ignited, and made the means of 
firing the gunpowder ‘charges, and this conld be 
accomplished with an exceedingly portable , ap- 
paratus. ‘Fhe lecturer ignited a charge of, this.sub- 
stance placed over the lecture-table with a machine 
so small as to be easily held in the hand ; and then 
with another, composed of several magnets arranged 
in a box not larger than an ordinary. dressing-case, 
he fired a series of charges depending from a, tripod 
in front of the table, 


The question of removing the foulness left after 





provements in the manufacture of ordnance consisted 





im carrying out the idea of welding many pieces | 


each discharge had given rise to applications of 
chemical science. Considerable fragments of ash and 
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other materials were found in rifle guns after each | of the reports of the council and auditors, which | ated nd of our lost hero, contrasted so painfully 


unless some lubricating preparation was | 
employed, and the best sort of gunpowder used. | 
After briefly alluding to the plans of Mr. Whitworth 
and Sir William Armstrong, Mr. Abel spoke of 
musket ea am It was found that greasing | 
them with tallow soon led to the corrosion of the 
balls and their enlargement in size. Even oiling | 
the machines for making bullets by compression was 
sufficient to set up this action, and when once com- | 
menced it was likely to continue. Bees’-wax was 
therefore substituted for tallow in lubricating car- 
tridges; and when heated by the discharges, it | 
formed a thin glaze on the barrel, which prevented 
the foulness from adhering. Petroleum oil was also 
substituted for the olive oil employed in the ball- 
making machine. The lecturer then briefly alluded 
to Captain Grant’s cooking stoves, the employment 
of india-rubber for gunpowder bags and other pur- 
poses, and the use of soluble glass to diminish the 
combustibility of tents. Various photographs were 
exhibited in the library, illustrating the action of 
artillery upon masses of iron, and tending to shake 
confidence in iron-clad ships. 


NUMISMATIC SOCTETY. 

At the meeting of this society on Monday—Mr. S. 
W. Vaux, president, in the chair—the Rev. Assheton 
Pownall, of South Kilworth, Rugby, was elected a 
member of the society. 

The Hon. J. Leicester Warren read a paper ‘On 
the Decay and Final Extinction of the Old Mu- 
nicipal Institutions under Gallienus,” in which it 
was shown that, about that time, the local—as con- | 
trasted with the Imperial—mints ceased to be used, 
and that the empire was finally centralised and con- | 
solidated by Aurelian. Mint marks appear first in 
the reign of Aurelian, but did not become general 
till Dioclesian; and the mints themselves were di- 
vided into western, central, and eastern—compre- 
hending respectively, under the Ist, Britain, Gaul, 
and § 3 under the 2nd, Italy, Africa, Lilyrieum, 
and Western Thrace ; under the 3rd,fEastern Thrace, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. Among the more 
po ar coins alluded to were those of Magnentius 
an _ Decentius, struck probably at Ambianum | 
(Amiens). Mr. Warren also noticed the attribution | 
of certain coins to Arelate (Arles), under its altered | 
name of Constantina, which had been previously | 
ascribed to Constantinople—a determination which 
rests in great measure on the character of the fabric | 
of these coins, and shows at once how important this 
is as a guide to the student, and how necessary it is | 
te class this portion of the series by mints, In illus- | 
tration of this, Mr. Warren mentioned that a mone- 
tary establishment had been ascribed to Tarraco (now 
Tarragona), the capital of Roman Spain, which had 
not before had a mint of its own; and that the mint of 

was subsequently removed to Arles, just as 
that of Carthage was moved first to Ostia and 
then to Rome. Mr. Warren added that, in the 
legend CONOB, on the coins of Constantinople, the 
OB must be interpreted as the representation of 
wl, Bary im the gunna is found on the money | 
: Other places—the OB being in fact | 
nothing else but the Greek pert 72, and 
meaning that 72 solidi were coined from one | 
pound of gold. Conos occurs only on the gold 
ee - mielae West, and _s be rebdered ‘* Con- 
4 1 ana moneta 72 ;” that is, “‘ money of | 
the standard of Constantinople.” It was further | 
remarked that the coins of Eudoxia Arcadii must be 
distinguished from those of Eudoxia, the wife of 
Theodosius II. ; that lia Placidia ought to be 
expunged from the Roman series, and her coins 
given to Galla Placidia, the sister of Honorius ; and 
that, under Alexandria, there exist coins of two dif- 
ferent epochs, both exhibiting a distinct ‘“ Domiti- 
anus ;” the later of which must be given to Domitius, 
rit or Achilleus; the earlier to Alexander 
-Emilian, who struck no medals there in his own 
name, In conclusion, Mr. Warren stated that the 
dynasty of Palmyra comprehended merely viceroys of 
Gallienus and Claudius Gothicus; coins having been 
ping by am at pation, on which, however, their 
ames do not occur, until Vabalathus endea- 
voured to make himself equal to Aurelian; that, 
nevertheless, an unique gold coin in the Paris collec. 
tion has been by some ascribed to Odenathus: and 
that Dion Cassius mentions two princes of this name, 
the younger one a son of the elder by a marriage 
previous to that with Zenobia. ; 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCTETY. 





; 
| 


were adopted :—The present number of fellows and 
annual subscribers is 1,709, of whom 75 have been 
elected since the last annual meeting. During the 
same period 48 died, 27 resigned, and 22 have been 
removed by the council. The receipts for the year 
amounted to 15,194). 15s. 2d. which, with the 
balance from the previous year, made the total 
income 16,6151. 11s. 5d., there being an increase in 
the returns from every source of income except 
museum sales, the principal increase in the 
garden receipts. Whitsun Monday last they 
were visited by 22,261 persons, being, with one 
exception, the largest number admitted within the 
gates in one day. The average attendance of 
visitors was 1,000 a day, and the total i 

from this source amounted to 9,389/. The surplus 


stock realised 1,118/. 15s. ld. while the purchase | 


and carriage of animals cost only 967/. Is. 8d., 
showing a profit of 151/. 13s. 5d. The reserve fund 


has been increased to 5,000/. by the purchase of 5007. | 


stock. There has been laid out on buildings a sum 
of 1,772/. 11s. 6d., and the ordinary expenditure for 


the year has been 12,387/. 10s. 3d. The whole | 


swine family has been brought into one building; 
means have been taken to promote the breeding of 
the Brush turkeys and Impeyan pheasants, and the 
Japanese salamander has been provided with a 
commodious tank. On the whole, the menagerie 
remains in a satisfactory state, although, owing to 
the severity of the winter, many of the animals 


| died, but none of any importance, with the 
| exception of the elk and Honduras turkey. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

On Tuesday—George P. Bidder, president, in the 
chair—the paper read was “On Coal-burning and 
Feed-water Heating in Locomotive Engines,” by 
Mr. D. K. Clark, Assoc. Inst. CE. The object of 
the paper was to discuss and compare the existing 
practice of coal-burning on railways. At, the 
monthly ballot the following candidates were. bal- 
loted for and duly elected :—Messrs. W. Cudworth, 
F. Fox, L. W. Samuel, as members; and Messrs. 
H. R. Shaw and G. B. Townsend, as associates. 





The Sovra Kexstnetox Museum was visited 
during the week ending 28th ult. by 8,196 persons ; 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, free days, 
the numbers were 3.473 ; and on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 2,884. On the three students’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.), 1,657; and on 
one students’ evening, Wednesday, 182. 

Mr, and Mrs. Howarp Paun resume their 
popular Illustrations of Character on Monday, at St. 
James's Hall. After this month the present en- 
tertainment will never again be given in London. 





SCRAPS AND SKETCHES, 


We were glad to find that Watts. had finished 
his fresco in Lincoln New Hall. He began it in 
1854, but his ill health prevented him from 
finishing it till the present year. It was offered as 
a free gift to the Inn, but generosity has been 
amply rewarded. A dinner was given to Mr. Watts 
on the 25th of Jast month, an honour conferred on 
no other painter but Hogarth, and a silrer-gilt evp, 
worth 150 guineas, containing a purse of 500 
sovereigns, was presented to the painter. Lucky 
man! and yet no more lucky perhaps than his 
brethren, for no sooner did the sun begin to favour 
us again with his assistance, than the connoisseurs 
in art commenced purchasing every possible 
variety. On our second visit to the Water-Colour 


former years, so early after the opening of the exhi- 
bition, and this before selections have been made by 
the drawers of prizes at the recent distribution 
of the Art Union... Her Majesty visited the 


and the Royal Academy on Thursday. 


Barker's painting of the “ Meeting of Lord Clyde and 
Generals Outram and Havelock at Lucknow,’—a 





The'annual meeting of this society was held on 
Monday, at their rooms, Hanover Square; Professor 
Owen. im the chair. The following is the substance 


large characteristic work—was submitted to. pri- 
vate view. It. was sad to see the coming 


' event casting its shadow in the pale, -emaci- 


Societies, we were pleased to find that a greater | 
number of works had been sold, than in many | 


New Water-Colour Society on Wednesday last, | 
At the | 
Agnew Gallery in Waterloo Place. on’ Tuesday, | 


| same day, including Sir 
Tate and unique illustration to “Quentin Durward;” 
|“The Death of the False, Herald;”. Callcott’s 
“Temples at Philz ;” Turner's .“ Children: of Israel 
in the Valley of Horeb;” Stanfield’s Re ea 
ighthouse ;” Constable’s “Cottage and Mill Siuice;” 
i ” by John Martin, : 





in her Grandeur” and “ Jerusalem in her Fall,” 


The Thames is again on the fapis; sehemes of 
| deodorisation are being discussed ; ide’ of 
iron obtains many advocates, but this; is: condemned 
in the clever scientific report of Dr. Letheby, as 
| being useful only for a brief period, from its want 
of destructive power, independent of its enormidus 
| expense. The fayourite pool, not + Peerless,” but 
| the Serpentine, containing within «itself; 
| foul pest, is, according to its continued i 
| again perplexing the Board. A large amount 
/of money. has been wasted; filtering As | found 
useless in. the removal. of - its ‘origimal: filth, 
and the committee of inquiry have! recommended 
going at once to the foundation of the “mis 
chief, which, in fact, is. the onlg/means--of 
affording life and health preservation. This 
pool in the park reminds us of | the: meet- 
ing held on Tuesday to carry out’ a “road 
across it, from the neighbourhood of Prinees’ Gate 
to Tyburnia. Lord Grosvenor presided: : For some 
| Years past, persons without carriages have had to 
| make a round through Park Lane ten atnight ; 
ing more than a mile to the journey; but, thatkks 
to the noble Earl in the chair, who a house at 
Kensington Gore, Mr. Thackeray, who resides in the 
same neighbourhood, and many others who’ at- 
| tended the meeting, the difficulty may’ be obviated. 
A volunteer ball took place at the Whittington Club 
two or three nights sinee, to the satisfaction of all 
present. The volunteers are now’to be'seen in'fall 
fotre at all hours and in all parts of the metropolis, 
| Their constant drill is becoming most effective ; ‘ad- 
miration is taking the place of ridicule and efivy, 
and we think it would be better if a certain facetious 
| satirist would find his fun in matters more ‘suitable 
to be sneered at than this great noble national 
movement. It was a great treat, on Tuesday last, 
| to hear the venerable Lord Lyndhurst ‘eloquent on 
the naval defence of our country. ‘He has ‘truly’ 
fought the battle of life houourably atid well, and 
seems yet deterfhined to say “ Adieu,” braced ‘up ‘in’ 
the harness of the chariot of fame. Mr. M’Culloch 
has, we see, writtena “Treatise on Taxation,” m 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” He is “always 
ready to give his views respecting the contingencies 
of the times. King Harold’s Abbey Chutch at Wal- 
tham, a wonderfully unique specimen of the skill and 
taste of our Saxon ancestors, deserving the attention: 
of all lovers of architecture, has been ‘most suc-" 
cessfully restored by the architect, Mr. Burges, the 
| necessary funds having been obtained through the 
| instrumentality of the incumbent,’ the’ Rev. J. 
| Francis. An appeal is now made for the meats of 
preserving the beautiful Lady Chapel: © Lotiis 
| Blanc delivered his third lecture on Thursday, 
giving us a definition - a — pee 
vand th , as he sai e not “at 
ant uate managed most cleverly to anctrite 4 
| the lecture with many fresh anecdotes of ‘the wits ’ 
and celebrities who visited Paris in the 18th gente, 
bearing in a remarkable matiner upon the social life 
and fashion of that period. ‘The ‘appearance ‘of | 
| Hume, Gibbon, Richardson, and Horace Walpole in 
| the French capital, are pleasantly mentioned,and the 
| timidity of Rousseau, and his abdication to England, 
| touched upon’ with comic ingenuity. To use the 
lecturer's own words, * Rousseau had the’ timidity 
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of a young girl, the pride of Lucifer, and thé sim- 
licity of a ea ow bitterly he ‘atoned for his 
Faults! From his cradle to his grave he was the 
victim of morbid sensitiveness ‘and~ excruciating 
suffering. The boys of Paris uséd to cry out after 
him, «Fake care, Monsieur Rousseau ; they will 
catch you to-morrow.” little vagabonds 
t he was a fit subject for scoff. He could not 
out into the streets without being insulted, and 
‘ound it necessary to seek some asylum. Hume re- 
Rousseau to accompany him to England. 
arriving at Dover, Rousseau was seized with such 
vehement emotions, that he threw his arms round 
Hume’s neck, without being able to utter a syllable, 
and melted into tears. Our Bem 3 a in - 
present century was fully equalled by the Anglo- 
mania in Paris during the last. The most unguali- 
fied admiration of everything English was professed ; 
our opinions, our fashions, and our games were 
adopted in 1763; round hats and English pigtails 
only could be tolerated ; and to speak French with 
something like an English accent, was considered to 
be one of the accomplishments of a French gentle- 
man. e audience was numerous, and M. Lonis 
Blanc was loudly and most deservedly applauded. 
The British Museum is closed for a few days, but 
re-opens on the 8th inst. Kew Gardens were again 
thrown open on Tuesday last. The public are ad- 
thitted at one o’clock on week-days ; on Sunday at two 
—tlosing daily at sunset. Great alterations for the 
better have been made in the arrangement of the gar- 
dens, the plants are greatly improved in-fineness, and 
several new specimens added to the collection. ‘The 
assemblage of palms has no parallel in magnificence 
and beanty in Europe. The School of Dental Sur- 
, No. 82, Scho Square, commenced its lectures on 
y evening. Mr. S. Cartwright, jun., of Old 
Burlington Street, gave an appropriate mauguration 
address. This was followed by a conversazione, at 
which many eminent medical men were present. The 
recent regulation of the college in reference to the 
diploma for surgeon-dentists is likely to prove a real 
service to the public, as it secures scientific skill and 
distinguishes between those who are and those who 
are not educated and legitimate operators. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, May 2. 
From time immemorial there has always been in 
every Court some one personage, native or foreign, 
who arrests public attention and monopolises the 
right of doing or saying extraordinary or eccentric 

i Here a very few months have sufficed to 
give this position ‘to the Princess M——. She it is 
who now has coramitted so many singularities that 
whenever a fresh one is reported it is instantly 
attributed to her, whether she be really guilty of it 
or not, 

One evening at the Tuileries, during the Lent 
season, When the amusement invented had been the 
amateur choruses, this facetious lady exclaimed, in 
the midst of one of the concerted pieces from 
the ** Muétte,” in which market people are sup- 
posed to be selling fruit, “It is quite impossible 
to sing that unless we have oranges in our 
hands.” Oranges .were bought in basketfulls, 
and no sooner had Madame M—— got hold 
of them, than, while following her part in the 
chorus, she began to peel them, and, one after the 
other, to ‘‘ pitch” them across the entire breadth 
of the saloon, and make some of the male choristers 
on the opposite side catch them. No one thought 
this more amusing than the highest personages 
present, and it has helped to make Madame M--~’s 
reputation for ** dash” and oddity. 

e other evening, at the ball of the Hétel 
d’Albe, the choregraphic feats of this fair ambassa- 
dress were extolled te the skies, and Mézante, the 
famous ballet-dancer of the opera, declared that her 
Excellency would make her fortune on the ae 
Inspired by her example, some other ladies of thi 
Court have set some rather extraordinary practices 
on foot, and, in the way of dancing, for instance, the 
notorious Madame Rigolboche (of Mabille ce- 
lebrity) has been applied to to give lessons to some 
of the habitués of the imperial circle, and has so 
skilfully inducted them into the mysteries of her 


art, that here is a small occurrence I can report de | 


vied. A few days since I received a card for one of 
those numerous charity festivities which are the bug- 
bear of all men {and single men especially) in this 





‘town. The ceremony in quéstion was a sort of 
‘bazaar, or fancy fair. At was held in one of the vast 
salons of what had been one of the Mini s, and, 
as usual, there was a great crowd, and objects of no 
value.whatever were sold at enormous prices. So 
far, so good ; for the poor profit, and morals are not 
injured, that I can see; but the work of buying and 
ochlings was ‘soon not all that occupied either sellers 
or buyers. Among the visitors groups were formed, 
and animated converse commenced soon, I thought, 


2Ath, and its execution was to have been in the 
midst of that féte. Seven arrests took place, and 
the instigators of the plot are found to be Romag- 
nols, The alarm, however, was sufficiently strong 
to indace the r to refuse positively 
his consent to a repetition of the ball. Hardly 
was the féte ended, when a deputation of ladies 
was sent by the Empress, with the Coun- 
tess Walewski at their head, to entreat for 
permission to repeat the ball, but the per- 





judicial to trade. One fair one “placed” at a high 
fue a bouquet of -violets she he 


in her hand; | 
another took a flower from her 


bonnet and received | 


at once a very well-known lady laughingly said— 


a hat from a head with my foot whilst making a | 
pirouette?” (This is one of Rigelboche’s famous | 
tricks.),. Fabulous prices were named, and for re- | 


times, the lady I allude to “realised” somewhere | 
about 500f. in the course of half-an-hour. | 

This is by no means a piece of common gossip. | 
It strikes deeper than that, and may serve to show | 
you to what a level the manners of contem 


member the sort of tone seciety here assumed under 


and her charming daughters-in-law may be excused 
for preferring it to the existing order of things, 
and not be denominated “old fashioned,” if 
they go so far as to say so. It would, I seriously 
think, be desirable that English fathers and mott ers 
should shew alittle more circumspection before they 
throw their modest girls of sixteen and seventeen 
heedlessly, as.they do, into the vortex of Parisian 
life, of the kind I have been describing. They—both 
fathers and mothers as well as their girls—see little 
harm in all this ; or at most believe it is just a little 
“fast ;” they do not, and cannot, know all it means 
and all it hides ; and I must honestly confess, that 
one of the most galling of the many galling things | 
that an Englishman, with any true love of his country, 
has to suffer here, is the total misapprehension by 
Frenchmen of the character of his countrywomen. 
We English do not show to advantage in this civili- 
sation—of that there can be no doubt. We seem as 
if the only object of our lives were to be “‘ invited 
out,” and to rush from one official salon to another. 
Paying court to people whom they cannot esteem, 
appears to be the one prime occupation of sober, 
steady “‘family men,” who might be doing so many 
better things at home in “ perfidious Albion.” 

A vast matter for speculation here just now is the 
fact of the French translation of ‘* Semiramide,” 
which is being “‘done” for the first appearance of 
the two sisters Marchisio at the ‘‘ Académie Royale 
de ique.”, These are two Italian. singers ex- 
tremely beyoud the Alps,'and'the notion of 
whose success here helps to put some hope into the 
souls of the unfortunate people who have to do with 
the administration of the Grand Opera. All those 
who have heard the sisters Marchisio in Italy speak 
highly of them, but say they have voices too much 
alike. Both are mezzo-soprani—one inclining more 
to a contralto, but neither rising to anything in the 
way of a higher compass, ‘This makes it very 


“Well, what will any one give to see me knock off | 


peating this elegant "wrong exercise six or seven | 


the reign of Louis Philippe’s most exemplary Queen | 


| mission was me ps, Moms It is said that 


both the Minister of the Interior and the Préfet de 
Police, represented to their master that a masked 


5Of.; the Princess P. held out her ungloved hand and | ball was really too dangerous, that it was at a masked 
obtained 100f. for allowing it to be kissed, when all | 


ball that Gustavus of Sweden was assassinated, and 
that it was not an experiment that ought to be tried. 

I have more than once said that no foreigners are 
aware of the extent to which superstition is carried 
in this land of France, which. some persons choose to 
believe inhabited by free-thinkers. I have with my 
own ears heard men (educated men!) complain that. 
in cases of epidemics, bad weather, &c., there were 
not * ions ” enough made to the Virgin! and 
a friend of mine saw the following happe 


m under his 
own eyes the other evening :— is termed “* All 


rary | Paris” was gathered together at the house of Madame 
France have sunk. I do think the persons who re- | _P—— to witness M. de Caston’s marvellous conjuring 


tricks, which assuredly are the most unbelievable 
things in the world. So wonderful were they, that a 
bevy of ladies rose and said they would retire, for 
that evidently the spirit of evil was present. Luckily 
the Papal Nuncio was in theroom. M. de Caston at. 
once applied to him, and Monsignor Sacconi, who is 
a clever man and a man of the world, turned to the 
frightened fair ones, saying, ‘‘ You need have no 
alarm, mesdames, for ‘of course his Satanic Majesty 
would not consent to be in my company. So long as 
I stay, you may.” The words were accompanied by 
his ¢ ingly malicious Italian smile, and the over- 
devout ladies, without perceiving the gentle raillery 
addressed to them, returned to their seats, and agreed 
to be amused without fear that the arch-enemy 
would snap at their souls and swallow them — 

This is the state of polite society in ‘‘ enlightened 
Paris !” ; 

New Edition (1860), post free, Three Stamps, 

PRE TREATISE, GABRIEL on the 

“LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their NEW SYS- 
TEM, and may be had, gratis, on application at Messrs. 
Gabriels Establishments— 

110, REGENT STREET, West (next Mechi’s) ; 

33 anp 34, LUDGATE HILL, Crrv. 

Particularly observe the name, and that the entrance is up 
the private passage between the State Fire Office and Ben- 
son, Silversmith. 

Established 1804—See Diploma. 

And at 134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
TEETH, SELF-ADEIESIVE, WITHOUT SPRINGS.—A 
NEW DISCOVERY. 

Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 

Messrs. GABRIEL call attention to a new and invalughie 
improvement, being the application of their patent CORAL- 
ITE GUM-COLOURED INDIA-RUBBER as a -Base for 
GABRIEL'S CELEBRATED MINERAL. SEETH and 
FLEXIBLE GUMS. 

The extraordinary advantages attained are well worthy of 
note. Qne set generally will fast alife time. Neither stumps 











difficult to find the operas in which they can appear 
to any real advantage, and as yet the ‘‘ Semiramide” 
is the only one that has been able to be fixed upon. } 
Rossini has. promised he will add some ballet music | 
to his chef-d’euvre, only the great composer, when | 
this was first proposed to him, smilingly asked in | 
1  — py S the Babylonian work a ballet could | 
ibly be placed?” He began by suggesting that | 
Te should be a ** dance of death,” : ballet of ehosts | 
executed before Ninus’ tomb, and then said it | 
might be a sort of solemn step, ‘‘ gone through” by | 
the high priests of Belus in their temple! In short, | 
for some time/the illustrious maestro did nothing 
but laugh at the idea of introducing a ballet into 
“*Semiramide,” as well he might, indeed; but I | 
fancy, having in the end consented to give what | 
was asked @f him, the ballet will take place in | 
the scene just before the great duet between | 
the Queen and Assur. Its occasion will be supposed | 





| Arsace, and T have not the slightest doubt that the 


| splendour ofthe “get up” will be truly Assyrian. | 


| Nevertheless, I cannot help saying, with Rossini | 
himself, that the notion of a ballet in the middle of | 

the of *“‘ Semiramide” remains, as before, a so- 
lemnly ludicrous conception. 

There has, verytruly, been what the ‘‘Times’” cor- 
respondence from Paris hinted at the other day, 
namely, a serious alarm of an assassination plot here. 
It was diseovered two days before the ball of the 


nor teeth are extracted<-sharp edges are avoided, an amount 
of suction with-a degree of lightness (almost fabulous) are 
obtained; together with much greater ease and comfort, 
arising from the utter absence of metal, while from the 
flexibility of the agent employed pressure is entirely ob- 
viated. It is permanent, wholesome, and more congenial to 
the mouth than bone or gold, and is warranted to remain 
free from either taste or smell, mastication and articulation 
being guaranteed, even in cases where other methods have 
failed. 

The best materials, with first-class workmanship only em- 
ployed, and are supplied at less than half the ordinary 
cost. 

American Mineral Teeth from £4 4s. the set. 


DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED (an advantage greatly ap- 





nection), saving the great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stampa. 
Worse ry Cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in 
En; 


to be the aperoaching nuptials of Semiramis with preciated by the public, and a constantly increasing con- 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s. per dozen. 


Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross cheques ** Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 
application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 
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MR. TENNANT, 
MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 
149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. He can also supply Elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, on the following 


IE 








Terms :-— 
100 SMALL SPECIMENS, IN CABINET WITH THREE TRAYS. ...............0..0...00dees 42:2 0 
*200 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH FIVE TRAYS............ccccccssecceseecseeeeees 556 OO 
300 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH EIGHT DRAWERS .........0.cc ie 10 10°06 
400 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH TWELVE DRAWERS ...........0006..0008. 21 0 0 


More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 100 Guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the study of 
these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 

* A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Murchison, Phillips, Ansted, Page, and others, contains 
200 ye in a mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz. :— 

BS ‘RALS which are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, 
Augite, Asbestos, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Cryolite, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, Jet, Amber, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS : these are found in masses, in beds, or in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers. Specimens 
of the following Metallic Ores are contained in the Cabinet :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c, 

ROCKS : Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Syenite, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

PALZOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Permian Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Woolwich, Barton, and Bracklesham Beds, London Clay, Crag, &e. 
In the more expensive Collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 





EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MINERALS FOR SALE. 


Mr. TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale, in 1848, the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection of Minerals, which he has greatly enriched by a Collection of 
Coloured Diamonds, specimens of Gold from California, Australia, Canada, and Wales, and many other specimens of great value and interest. The i 
consisting of 3,000 specimens, is in two cabinets, each containing thirty drawers, with a glass case on the top for large specimens. Price £2,000. Such a Collec- 
tion is well adapted for any public Institution, or for any Gentleman taking an interest in Mining pursuits. 








King’s College, London, Lectures on Mineralogy are given on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine to Ten o’Clock, from October to Christmas, to 
which the Public are admitted on paying the College Fee of 21. 2s. 
MINERALOGY.—The course commences with adescription of the Physical and Chemical Characters of Minerals in general. 
The principal simple Minerals are next separately considered, and the readiest mode of distinguishing them described, 
The course of instruction includes a minute description of all the substances entering into the Composition of Rocks, and of those Minerals which are also 
used inthe Arts; illustrated by an extensive collection of characteristic specimens, and diagrams of the principal crystaline forms, &c.... hd 
GEOLOGY.—(Tne Lecrores Commence 1x January axp TERMINATE Iv May)—Lest Teru.—Descriptive Ger logy... Fee, £2 12s. 6d, 
T Eastzr Term.—The practical application of Geology to Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, and Mining. Fee £1 Ils. 64, or £3 13s. 6d. for the two 
erms, 
_ The Students are accompanied by the Professor to the Museum of Practical Geology, the British Museum, and other public institutions, and also on Excur- 
sions into the Country. 





SOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 


THESE Models are constructed of various kinds of wood fitted together from actual measurements of the Strata in the Coal and Lead Mining Districts of 
the North of England. The upper part of each model represents the surface of the ground—the sides exhibit four vertical sections, each of which corresponds 
hee sections usually drawn in geological works, ard the base of each model represents a horizontal plane at a certain depth under the surface, according to 

€ scale of the model. , ‘ 

_To students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Districts, these models afford a clearer idea of Geological Phenomena than ordinary plans and 
sections, presenting a fac-simile of the objects represented, which can be studied in every variety of position, and thus exhibit and explain the subterranean, as 
well as surface, relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral Veins. 

_ The models illustrate the Noture of Stratification : Valleys of Denudation ; Succession of Coal Seams in the Newcastle Coal Field ; Strata of adjacent Lead 
Mine Districts ; the effects produced by Faults or Dislocations ; Intersections of Mineral Veins, &c.; and are accompanied with a letter-press description, by T. 
Sopwith, Esq., F.R.S. Memb. Inst, C.E, Author of “ A Treatise on Isometrical Drawing,” &e. 

Sold in cases, bound and lettered to resemble larce octavo, quarto, or folio volumes, by J. TENNANT, Geologist, &c., 149, Strand, London. 

Set of Six Models, 3 inches square..... Bi eo waa £2 0 | Twelve Models, 3 inches square ..............0cece0 £4 0 
The same, 4 inches square..........cc0c.sc00es 2 10 The same, © meee eG ose 5 0 

Tt may be proper to observe that the train of investigation which is required to study these models is wholly apart from the theoretical researches which 

extend to the original formation of rocks, and is confined to such facts as are open to every-day observation, and of which no doubt can possibly exist. 
The description of the models can be had separate, price Is. 6d. 





MODELS OF CRYSTALS IN GLASS AND WOOD. 
To Ixuvstrate THE Section on CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND MineRALOGY in “Orr's Crrcie OF THE ScrENCEs.” 
. BY THE REV. WALTER MITCHELL, M.A., AND PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S. 
Six Glass Models, containing Skeleton Models to illustrate the Six Systems, price £3 3s. Thirty neat Wood Models, in box, price 10s. 6d. 





WATERHOUSE HAWKINS’S MODELS AND DIAGRAMS OF EXTINCT ANIMALS. 


Scientific and other Institutions can be supplied with’ Mr. WaTernouse Hawxrss’s Restorations oF THe Extryct Anmmats—Pterodactyle, Iguanodon, 
Mega saurns, Plesiosaurus (two species), Tchthyosaurus, and Labyrinthodon—Seven Models, reduced to a scale of one inch to a foot, from those at the Crystal 
Palace. Price £5 5s. Packing-ease, if for the country, &s. 6d. extra. Six Diagrams. Price £1 10s. ots 

_ All the recent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, Conchology, and Chemistry. also Geological Maps, Models, Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpipes, Magni- 
fying Glasses, Acid Bottles, Platina Spoons, Electrometer and Magnetic Needle, Glass-top Boxes, Brass ard Steel Foreeps, Objects for the Microscope, &c., can 
be supplied to the student in these interesting branches of science by 


JAMES TENNANT, MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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This day, Vols. V. and VI., 8vo., 28s., of the 
‘ORY OF ENGLAND, containing the 
Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. By JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. ai 
2 Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to IV.,com- 
pleting the Reign of Henry VIII.,£2 I4s. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





This Day, with 249 Illustrations, Svo., 24s., 


ANUAL OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC | ** 


ANATOMY. By ALBERT KOLLIKER. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





This day, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 1 Vol., 6s., 


HE DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redelyffe.” 


By the same Author, 


THE HEIR of REDCLYFFE. Twelfth 
Edition. 6s. . 


HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition, 


6s. as 
THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. Second | 
Edition. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. -Fourth Edition. 


1s. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 








Just ready, feap. S8vo., price 4., 


LICE LISLE: a Tale of Puritan Times. 
By the REV. R. KING, B.A. Author of “ Angels’ 
Work,” “The Singers of the Sanctuary,” &c. 


Oxford and London: J. H. and das. Parker. 





Just ready, crown Svo., price 53., 
6 hee ENGLISH HOME: its Early History 
and Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of 
Domestic Inventions. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 





Just published, feap. Svo., cloth lettered, price 4s. 6<., 
ASS AND CLASS: an Oxford Guide-Book 
through the Courses of Lifere Humaniores, Mathe- 
tnatics, Natural Science, and Law and Modern History. By 
MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 


PEseiiss MELODIES. By CHARLES 
SWAIN. Elegantly bound in cloth, price 6s. 

“ A book well calculated for popularity."—Athenxum. 

“ Charles Swain is one of our few pocts of whom posterity 
will take note." —Literary Gazette. 

“Of all our song-writers there are none morc loveable, 
none mere musical, than Charles Swain. Grand thoughts | 
flash constantly from his lyrics. There is life in his verse, 
and so much soul, that excellent mechanism is the least 
valuable quality.” —Critic. 

London: Loxemay, Gree, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, 


PORTRAIT OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY, Engraved by ©. W. Suarre, from the 
i Picture painted by Miss Ccrray at Rome, in the 
year 1819. and now in possession of Shelley's Son. Artists’ 
with Autograph, £1 ls. Proofs, 10s. 6d. Prints, 
7a. 64. 
London: Published by J. Hocarts, Printseller to her 
Majesty and the Royal Family, 5, Haymarket. 


THs QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXIV., is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Labourers’ Cottages. 
IL: British and Continental Nobility. 
IIL Madame Recamier. 
IV. The Bar of Philadelphia. 
¥. Notes on Nursing. 
VL Fox Hanting. 
VIL Recollections of C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
VIll. The Budget and the Reform Bill. 
Joux Mvrear, Albemarle Street. 








Just published, in fcp. 8vo., price 2s., 


NTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By ROBERT DEMAUS, 


Edinburgh: ApAmM and Caries Buiack. 





| this is by far the best. 
| all yield the palm to Dr. Graham's.”—Eanner. 








Feap. Svo., cloth, price 5s., 
TEW VOLUME of POEMS.—SONGS of | 
LIFE. By W. FULFORD, M.A., Pembroke College, | 


London: ALEXaNpER Hern, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





ALFORD'’S GREEK -TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH 
NOTES. 


Tre GREEK- TESTAMENT; with a 
Critically Revised Text: a Digest of Various Readings : 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Pro- 
legomena : and a copious Critical and Exegetical Commen- 
tary in English. For the Use of Theological Students and 


Mini 
Vol. 1.—THE FOUR GOSPELS. Fourth Edition. 28. 
Vol. IL—ACTS TO IL CORINTHIANS. Third Edition. 


3. 
; Vol. iE GALATIANS TO PHILEMON. Second Edi- 
ion, 153. 

Vol. TV.—Part I.—HEBREWS TO Il. PETER. 

Vol. 1V—Parr IL—L. JOHN TO REVELATION. (In 
the press.) 

By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

Rivixctoys, Waterloo Place, London; and DercHTow, 
Be xt, and ©o., Cambridge. 





On the Ist of May, 1860, price One Shilling, 


(THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
Secoxp Series, No. IL, CoyxTADsING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE, PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 
_ Coxtexts.—The College of Physicians and General Prac- 
titioners—Pharmaceutical Meeting: Preparation of Taraxa- 
cum—Some Suggestions Relative to the Plasters of Opium 
and Belladonna—On the Adulteration of Carmine—On the 
Arsenic Eaters of Styria—On the Preservation of Leeches— 
Results of Physical and Chemical Investigation and Appili- 
cations in the Arts—On the Proximate Analysis of Plants 
and Vegetable Substances—Preparation of Valerianate of 
Ammonia in Dry Crystals—On Polygalic Acid—Arsenic 
Sublimates—Weaving by Electro-Magnetista — Suicide by 
Nitrate of Silver—Accidental Poisoning by Arsenic—Sale of 
Exciseable Articles, &c. &c. j 
Votvxe XVIIL may be had in boards, as well as the 
preceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 

London: Joux Cavrenttt, New Barlington Street. 
MacLacutan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Faxnix and 
Co., Dublin. 





NOTICE. 
A PAMPHLET IS THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


CONTAINING THE 


RIVATE CORRESPONDENCE between | 


Mr. RALPH WARD JACKSON, Chairman of the West 
Hartlepool Railway Company, and Mr. BENJAMIN COLE- 
MAN, of 28, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.—May 1 





n one thick volume, a new Edition (the twelfth), price 16s., 


y ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


Forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the | 


Clergy, Families, and emigrants. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M_D., 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 
and M.R.C.S. of England. 
“Of all the medical guides that have come to our hands 
For fulness and completeness they 


“Far excelling every publication of its class,”—British 
Standard, February, 1859. ' 

Also, by the same Author, in 8vo., price 11s. boards, 
Sixth Edition, 
Il. 

ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES; a Treatise de- 
scribing their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With cases, and a Medical Glossary. 

“ A mass of information indispensable to those for whom 
it is intended.”—Blackwood's Lady’s Magazine. 

Also, by the same Author, price 10s. in cloth, 
IIL. 

ON INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD; embracing the 
whole subject from Birth, with Hints to Young Mothers for 
the Management of themselves as well as their Offspring, &c. 

“Written in a clear and interesting manner, and the 
author displays, as in his previous works, much judgment.” 
—Medical Circular. 

“Broad principles and rules, the adoption of which by 
parents will materially conduce to the health and happiness 
of their children in after years.”—Witness. 


London: Smrxtx, Manrsiart, & Co., Stationers’ Court: 
and Wuirtaker & Co., Paternoster Row. Sold by all 


Booksellers. 





] OLLOWAY’S PILLS will Cure Impurity 

of the Blood and Lritation of the Skin.—Copy of a 
Certificate forwarded to Professor Holloway by Mr. John 
Jones, Chemist, of Mossley Brow :—“I do hereby certify 
that, having suffered for two years very severely from 
scurvy .d an irritation of the skin, I was recommended to 
try Holloway’s Pills. After taking them for a compara- 
tively short time, I was completely cured, having had no 
return of the disease, although it is now more than twelve 
months since. My generai health also is greatly improved. 
—(Signed) Ann Hii.” Similar Testimonials to the power 
of these Pills reach Professor Holloway from all parts of the 
world. The collection of one year's authenticated cures by 
these Pills would fill volumes. 








| Archdeacon Hale 
| Archdeacon Denison 


| 





| Archdeacon Evans 


Jv F, HOPE'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

In 2 yola, post 8vo., price 21s., 
HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REIGN OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

By A. J. MALEY. 

Of this work M. Guizot has expressed an opinion that— 
“It contains curious details, narrated with great impartiality 


and independence of thought”—/i contient des details curieust 
racontes avec une grande équité et liberté d esprit. 





In 2 vols., price 21s. 
THE OLD CHATEAU. 
By M. LEJEUNE, 
In 3 vols., post 8vo., price 31s. 6d., 
THE MADMAN OF ST. JAMES’S. 
From the DIARY of a PHYSICIAN. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
A FALSE STEP IN LIFE. 
By L. L. D. 

“A Palse Step in Life” is as favourable a specimen 
as we have seen for a long time of the sort of book 
which an accomplished English Lady would be likely 
to write."—Saturday Review. 

In 1 vol. post Svo, price 10s. 6d. 
PERSUASIONS. 
By the REV. J. H. BALL, St. Andrew's Church, Holborn. 
In 1 vol., post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., Illustrated, 
MY EXPERIENCES IN AUSTRALIA. 
By A LADY. {In a few days. 
Second Edition. 
SHERIDAN AND HIS TIMES. 


By AN OCTOGENARIAN, 
Who stood by his knee in Youth, and sat at his table in 
Manhood. 


London: J. F. Horz, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


‘ W. SELVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 

«  WARBPHOUSES,. 66> and- 67,“ CORNHILE, E:C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval ‘and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteats, &c., 
suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC 
MEN 








(uvee= OF ENGLAND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
Price 2s. 6d. each; framed from 5s. 6d. 
Each Portrait with Brief Biographical Notice and Fac-simile 
Autograph. 
READY, 
Rey. Canon Stowell 
Rey. Canon Girdlestor< 
Rev. Derwent Colctidge 
Bishop of Winchester Rev. Thoms» Jackson 
Bishop of Exeter | Rey, Danfel Moore 
Bishop of Oxford | Ber. J. E. Kempe 
Bishop of Carlisle Rev. Dr. J. A. Hessey 
Bishop of Ripon | Rev. Dr. Cureton 
Bishop Trower | Rev. Dr. Goulburn 
Dean of Westminster | Rey. Thomas Dale 
Dean of Winchester Rev. J. M. Bellew 
Dean of Canterbury Rev. Z. B. Hutchison 
Dean of Chichester Rey. J. Atlay, D.D. 
Dean of Ely Rey. Daniel W st ae 
Yarli Rey. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
De acecue Hale Rev. J. C. Miller, D.D. 
Rey. Hugh M‘Neile, D.D 
Rev. W. Gresley 
| Rev. H. L. Mansel 
| Rev. J. W. Reeve 


xow 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
Bishop of London 
Bishop of Darham 











Archdeacon Bickersteth 


Archdeacon Musgrave. ; 
Rey. T. Robinson, D.D. Rev. J. H. Gurney ; 
Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. | Rev. W. W. Champneys. 
Iinmediately, : 
Rev. Professor Selwyn, Rev. Robert Whiston, and Bishop 
of Norwich. 
HE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
Price 4s. each ; framed from 7s. 
Now ready, , 
Lord-Justice Knight Bruce | The Solicitor-General 
Vice-Chancellor Wood | The Recorder of London 
Lord Wensleydale | R. Malins, Esq., M.P. 
ir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P. | M. D. Hill, Esq. 
gir Hugh Cairns, M_P. | Samuel Warren, Esq. 
Immediately—The Attorney-General. 
Masow and Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
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